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A Good Thing ie 
Rub ‘It In. 


(COPYRIGHT, 1898, BY ORRIS W. NELSON.) 
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NOTHING LIKE 
MINARD’S Baas 


LINIMENT 
Opinion of an Old Sportsman: 


‘‘1 never go into the woods without a 
bottle of Minard’s Liniment in my pack.’’ 
—H. C. ANDERSON. « 
West Roxbury, — = 

7 Masse ae 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Regular 
size, Cc 
. Write for a .. 


Trial Bottle Free 


Sent for 2 two-cent stamps 
to pay postage. 


Minard Liniment 
Mfg. Co., 
Boston, 


Six times 5 
this size, & 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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Eu ro BOSTON EUROPEAN TOURING CLUB. 
pvegpessts Morris, Mac Watters, 
and Dean Buell (with Mrs. Buell) of Boston Univ: 
School of Theology, and others, already booked _ 
Summer tour. G introductions necessary. FRA 
. CRAWFORD, A. M., 610 Tremont Building, Boston. 


ROAD MAPS 


of New En¢ land, wow Jousey and Eastern Now York by b 
Districts, 25 ets. and 50 cts. Handsomely eotored. 
Roads and points of | Crest —_, = Of dealers or by 
mail. Send for descriptive Catalogue. Geo. H. Walker 
& Co., Lithographers, 160 remont St., Boston. 
LS 


| TENTS. 


| wan rent, White Tent 

i ize 10 x 12 ft. 
Hetsht Of tent ork 6in. 
Height of wall, 4 

Price complete, with 
Poles and Pins, 8. 
Price with Fly, "811.00 

Send for Catalogue. 


IRVING W. WHEELER & CO., 64 Commercial Street, Boston. 











THE IDEAL VACATION 
LAND IS NOVA SCOTIA. 


The most direct and popular route is by the 
safe, comfortable steamers of the 


Yarmouth Line. 


For handsome, Pay ni mn Guide Books, Folders and 
her information, address, 


H. "r. HAMMOND, Agent, 
Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


Handy Shawl Strap. 


Weight 2 oz. Carr 
Ibs. Solid metal, in| bor 
tation silver handle; 
trans of best web- 
bing. No trouble 
to open or close 
buckle, any child 
can operate, no 
wear and tear on 











strap. To intro- 
duce the only 


Toothless and Tine- 
less Buckle 


ee. there- 
on, will mail post- 

paid, a complete 
Serna fo for 


15 cts. 


Agents Wanted. 

Write for Circulars. 

THE COLUMBIA 
BUCKLE CoO., 


97 Crosby 8t., New York. 






Cuts ts show CQ 
strap ready LE 
use and for pocket 















» FISHERS. Fae 


1 aidllies Beene 





Send $1.00 for my “Irresistible” Trolling Spinner. 
The greatest device known for catching all game tishes. 
Insures a full -basket, indorsed by expert anglers. 

Burtis, Mfr. Celebrated Burtis Flies, Worcester, Maas. 





GOLD MEDAL 





* 
Folding Camp-Bed 
saves time and is softer phan a Folds into a 
ackage 8 feet long, wei ghs pounds. Sporting- 
Rouse dealers sell it ; if not uy direc t of us. 50. 


Cata. of Camp Furnishings Sent FREE. Agents wanted, 
NATIONAL CAMP SUPPLY CO., 170 Summer St., Boston. 
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BOILED .-.. 












A Great 


John P Squire + Co. Balibis 























from the salmon to the perch. 


PENNEY EYE DN EE ETETETETETEPETET TT TOETT TTT? 
: Hew Anglers’ Paradise... 


ONE OF THREE ORIGINAL BASINS IN MAINE WHERE 
THE LANDLOCKED SALMON IS FOUND Is GRAND 
LAKE, BROUGHT NEAR BY THE OPENING OF THE 


Washington County 
‘Railroad, ~ 


This road passes through and into a region surpassing the wildest 
dreams of the enthusiastic angler and hunter. 
passes near waters rich in a supply of the gamiest of fresh-water fish, 
It reaches, at Calais and Dennysville, 
pools where the most highly prized of game fish, the Atlantic SALMON, 

stop on their way to the spawning beds, far inland. 


Sirteen hours from Boston. 


Leave Boston at night, take dinner at Grand Lake the following day. 
For maps and more definite information, write 


WASHINGTON COUNTY RAILROAD, Calais, Me. ™ *: °OYS?y... 


TOPPER EEEE EEE PEER, 


kisi) 


It crosses, follows or 


PERRET 











nothing tastes so good 
} as a steaming dish of 


Blue Label 
Soup. 


It refreshes and nourishes. 
Convenient to pack. 
Quickly made. 
‘Twenty varieties. 








After a Day Out-of-Doors 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., 





Rochester, N. Y. 
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The great railroad “x § 
system to lakes and x 
streams of North- 
ern New Englana 
and Canada. 


““ FISHING and 
HUNTING,” 
an illustrated pamph- 
let on where to fish, 
mailed for 2 cts. in 
stamps. Address, 
Passenger Dept., 
Boston. 


J, FLANDERS, 
. &T. 
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Where to CHUCK-A-BUG. 


A MAP FREE, 


which points the way to the 
best Mammoth Trout and Land- 
S$ Locked Salmon 

Waters which ever 
- wet a line. 





Write for Sample 
Copy o af the “‘Maine 
Centr, t and 

; and 
FISHING Guide, 
mapped and il- 
lustrated. 


















Reaches the virgin forests. 
Nowhere in Maine are fish 
so numerous as in the waters | 
of the new country. M 


BIG GAME and FISHING §[YN\f 
i GUIDE. ( | 
veritable Encyclopedia for 
Sportsmen. Fall description 
of varieties of fish and * 
game, technicalinforma- < 
tion, maps, etc. 160 pp., 
finely illustrated, sent «. 
for * 2ct. stamps. 
6.M. eo gy Le Gen’! Pass. 
Agent, Bangor, Maine. 
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he Corres 


The correspondent 
at Cabingdon believed 
eR he had a good “‘story,”’ 

iif from which he might 
f gain ten dollars if he 
worked it up prop- 
ii, erly; and he needed 

ten dollars for a par- 

ticular purpose. He 
seldom had an item that was worthy to travel 
farther over the wires or by mail than the fifty 
short miles to the office of the Inland Daily 
Sentinel, of which sheet he was the regularly 
accredited Cabingdon representative, but this 
item seemed to him worthy of a special report 
to the great news centres. 

Notwithstanding this prospect of earning 
extra money by the very work in which he | 
was ambitious to excel, the young corre-| 
spondent was far from happy. He sat for a| 
long time, idly tapping with his pencil on the | 
desk, and thinking. 

“T know the papers ’Il want it—they’ll jump | 


for it,”” he suddenly remarked to himself, “and 





—— 



































ondent al Cabingdon 


corner, past some village homes, past the 
two churches opposing each other severely 
from opposite sides of the way. The 
third house from the church on the left | 
was the parsonage. 

“I hate to go in!” muttered the young | 
man, as he paused with his hand on the | 
gate. He pulled the gate partly open, | 
and then allowed the ball and chain to | 
pull it slowly shut again. 

“It would be a good deal easier to do | 





are intended to refute the argument of some 
business men that Christianity, the Golden 
Rule and success in trade do not go hand in 
hand. In to-morrow evening’s sermon will 
i 

“The sermon was very good indeed,” broke 
in the young man, fearful if he did not say 
what he had to say at once that he would lose 
his courage. “It was very interesting and—er 


| —instructive, and—er—but I came to see you, 


to-day, about the sermon, Mr. Miner, as a 


himself if the little messenger had not suddenly | this sort of thing with a stranger,”’ he thought. | newspaper man, and I—er—I wanted to ask 


raced in again with more telegrams. 
Cincinnati, 23. 
Dean, Cabingdon.—Not unless flagrant plagi- 
arism and circumstances unusual, then up to 
thousand words. Verify everything. 
Chronicle. 


Boston, 23. 
Cc. C. Dean, Cabingdon, Pa.—Not unless un- 
doubted proof. If so, file early 800 words. 
DOLE, Star. 
“That all?” he queried of the messenger- 
boy. The correspondent at Cabingdon was 
becoming avaricious with his 
success. 
“All?” responded the lad. 
“How many you want?” 
“That’s all right, my boy,”’ 
the correspondent laughed, 
patronizingly. “Hustle back 
with the others, now, if any 
more come.” 
Dean felt a peculiar sense 
of exhilaration. It was excit- 
ing to be brought in such 


I’ve just got to send it if I’m any sort of a/| close toueh with the great 
newspaper man at all, whether I like to or not. | newspapers. “I’m half of a 
It isn’t any too often that a fellow gets a/| mind to try San Francisco on 
‘scoop,’ even by working for it, to say nothing | it,” he muttered, and then 
of having one fall right in his lap; but I do | laughed aloud at the idea. 
wish ’twas a different sort of story. | The introduction to the 
“I'll hold the Sentinel’s account, anyway,” | Sentinel’s story was done— 
he concluded, “to send down on the late train, | five closely written sheets of 
and see how the orders come in, before I look | it—and in its envelope ready, 
the thing up any more.’ | when completed, to be sent 
Dean walked over to the little telegraph | down to the city in care of 





a 








office in the corner of the drug-store, woke. up 
the operator, dozing in his chair, and offered | 
this hydra-headed “query :”” | 
Cabingdon, Pa., 23. | 

To Star-Union, Chicago; Events, New York; | 
Courier, Philadelphia; Star, Boston; Chron- | 


icle, Cincinnati; World-Record, St. Louis; Critic, 
Cleveland. 

Popular minister. Plagiarized sermon. Con- 
gregation unsuspicious. Make big sensation. | 
Want good story, exclusive in your city? 

C. C. DEAN, Sentinel. 

“Good for you, Dean, making them all 
alike,”’ said the operator. “I can bunch them 
to Pittsburg and they can sort them instead of 
my having to send the thing seven times. Say, 
if you’re going to have any stuff to-night, you 
want to get it around early, because I’ve got 
an engagement out this evening, and I don’t 
want to be tied in here a minute after eight 
o'clock.” 

“Allright. If any orders come, you must 
get them to me promptly, then.” 

“Sure!” 

Dean went back to the little sanctum of the 
village paper where he clipped exchanges to 
make up the editorial column and the “News 
of Three Counties’ department, and did most 
of the “local column,” in return for a small 
salary. There he waited, scribbling away on 
his letter to the Sentinel. 

In a remarkably short time the telegraph 
messenger came in with three telegrams. Dean | 
tore them open with well-feigned unconcern. | 
They read: 

Philadelphia, 23. 

C. C. Dean, Cabingdon, Pa.—Rush 300 words, | 

minister, Courier. | 
New York, 23. | 

Dean, Cabingdon, Pa.—Send thousand-word 
Story, plagiarism. Be very sure of your facts. 
Best to have interview minister, too. 

BURTON, Events. 


Cleveland, 23. 





ful, safe story, 500 words, minister. Critic. 
“They’re going to want it, sure,” ejaculated 
the correspondent to himself, getting a bit 





| send it. 


the baggageman on the even- 
ing train. 

“Be very careful of the 
facts.” The words kept 
running through his head. 
He ran over the Sentinel 
letter again. Yes, it was all 
right. ‘There couldn’t be any 
doubt about it. 

“Quite a sensation will be 
created in Cabingdon,” it 
began, “when it becomes 
known through the exclusive 
announcement in the Senti- 
nel that one of the most 
widely-known, popular and 
highly-esteemed ministers in 
this place has been guilty of 
plagiarizing a sermon where detection seemed 
almost impossible. The facts in the case,’’ ete. 

He read through what he had written, care- 
fully. ‘There, that’s all 1 can do until after 
I’ve got his side of it,’’ soliloquized the corre- 
spondent. ‘‘How I hate to go up and see 
him! He never seemed like that kind of a 
man to me, and I’ve always sort of liked him, 
what little I’ve seen of him. I’d like to threw 
the whole story into the waste-basket, but the 
papers, and the people who buy the papers, 
seem to want this sort of thing, and I’ve got to 
I suppose it’s all right to expose him, 
too, if he isn’t honest, but there are other sorts 
of newspaper work that are pleasanter.”’ 

Dean looked out of the window of the Item 
office. He saw the dull, ugly village street, 


with its country teams hitched here and there, | how few of the ministerial marks there were | 


and all of the old familiar business signs on 
the opposite side. He saw all the mean little 
village stores as he had seen them a thousand 
times before, and of the few people who were 
drifting here and there almost every face was 
a familiar one. 


city newspaper life, as he conceived it. 


Some time he might bea part of that imagined | the choir has his profession only imperfectly | 


life—some tine he might be holding himself in 


| He was half of a mind to turn away and let | 
| the whole story go, but the thought seemed so | 
unfit for a reporter, that he jerked open the | 
gate with force, and was up the short board | 
walk and knocking at the door before he had | 
another chance for faint-heartedness. 

“I’m glad I don’t go to his church,” he | 
thought. “I feel sort of sneaking, some way.” 

A tall, handsome woman, the minister’s | 
wife, opened the door. “Why, how do you | 
do, Mr. Dean?” she said, smiling cordially. | 














““ARE YOU SURE IT’S RIGHT,—WHAT YOU TELL ME?” 


| “Won’t youcome in? Mr. Miner? Yes, he’s 
| in his study, I think, at work on to-morrow’s 

sermons. Saturday and Sunday are the minis- 
| ter’s busy days, you know. Oh, no, he won’t 


|mind being disturbed. He must be nearly | 


| through, anyway.” The smiling lady ushered 
at the back. She tapped lightly. 

“Come in,’ responded a strong, pleasant 
voice. 

“It’s Mr. Dean, John,” she said, holding 
the door open for the young man to enter. 

The man at the desk, in dressing-jacket and 
slippers, rose and came forward to greet his 
visitor. He was handsome, and had an honest 
gray eye which did not falter as he welcomed 
|the young man. Dean noted, instinctively, 





about him, .and how intensely, athletically 
| human he appeared. 
| “I’m sorry to disturb you,” the young man 
remarked, at a loss exactly how to begin. 
| “Oh, that’s all right,’ langhed the minister. 
he added, laughing; “and the 
| minister who picks those.out before he consults 


| learned.” 


animated with the newspaper spirit, in spite | readiness, perhaps, to travel, at a moment’s| “I called,” began Dean, hesitatingly, “about 
of the disquiet that he felt overthe subject with | notice, half across the continent, or start on | last Sunday evening’s sermon.” The young 


which he had to deal. 


|orders for Europe or the ends of the earth. | man was somewhat surprised that the minister 


“Say, Dean,” he queried, suddenly, “‘inter- | He was a part of it now—only a little part; did not start suddenly, or drop with a crash 
viewing” himself, “have you put off writing | but, maybe, something of the future might | the paper-weight he was turning slowly on 
this thing, day after day, from Monday until | depend on how well he did what he had to do | the desk, or shoot a sharp glance at his visitor. 


Saturday, because you hated to do it, or because 
you were banking on the big extra space in the 


to-day. 
He looked the orders over again, mechani- 


| He said, simply, “Yes? The first of the 
| series on ‘Christianity in Business Life.’ Did 


Sunday papers?” And the question was so | cally, and then reached for his hat with a sigh. | you hear it?” 


disconcerting that the correspondent would 
have felt very much more disquieted with 


| He walked slowly down the stairs and up the 
| street, past the little huddle of stores on the 


“Yes, sir.” 
“Well, how did it strike you? The sermons 


the visitor through the pretty parlor to a door | 


you a single question about it.” 

“Yes? What is it?” 

“Was it—did you—were you the author of 
the sermon, Mr. Miner ?’’ 

Even at this the minister did not do any of 
the things which men suddenly confronted 
with their guilt are popularly supposed to do. 
He had dropped his eyes to the square glass 
paper-weight with the picture of Niagara Falls 
in it, which he was turning slowly over and 
over on the desk. It was almost a minute 
before he spoke. 

“Before I answer your 
question,” he said, slowly, 
“may 1 know why you ask 
it?” 

“Why, yes, sir. In behalf 
of some of the city papers 
which I represent, I have 
found it necessary to inter- 
view you, and if there are 
any special circumstances 
which would make it—er— 
not exactly—exactly—plagi- 
arism —”’ 

The young man paused. 
The minister sat with his 
eyes still fixed on the paper- 
weight, which he was turning 
now somewhat more slowly 
and more methodically. 
“Have you cause to think,” 
he said, “that my—that the 
sermon was not—was written 
by some one else?’’ 

“Why, yes, sir. To tell 
the truth, it seems pretty 
positive, but I wanted to be 
sure that there was no mis- 
take before I sent the story 
off.’’ 

“The story ?” 

“Yes, sir. That is, the 
newspaper account of the 
matter. They’re all called 
‘stories,’ you know.” 

“Ah, yes, I see. I believe 
I knew about it, too, now 
that I come.to think. Would 
you mind giving me an out- 
line of the—of the story? 
Who are the accusers? 
What is there of the matter, anyway?” 

“Well, to tell the truth, there aren’t any 
accusers, really, Mr. Miner,”’ answered Dean, 
candidly. “In facet, I don’t believe anybody 
in the world knows anything about it excepting 
me—and maybe you,”’ he added, after a pause. 
“The way of it was this: 
| “There are some book auction places in New 
| York and Boston that issue catalogues and 
| receive bids from outside parties. I got one of 
| those catalogues a while ago, and sent in some 
|low bids at a venture. One lot of fifteen 
religious and miscellaneous works was adver- 
tised under one number. I don’t know how I 
happened to do it,—just to fill out the blank, I 
guess,—but I hazarded a ridiculously low bid 
for the lot and got it. 

“None of the books was of much good to me,”’ 
he went on, “but one of them contained a lot 
| of selected thoughts from great writers on 

religious subjects that filled up about half of the 
| volume. ‘Lhe rest of the pages had been left 


| blank, evidently for memoranda and additional 


: But what he really saw with | “I have almost finished—all but picking out | thoughts, or maybe to paste in clippings. 
C. C. Dean, Cabingdon, Pa.—Send early care- | that far-away look in his eyes was the rush of | the hymns,” 


These pages were written full with notes on 


| various texts which amounted practically to 


complete sermons. They were very good 
ones, indeed, and I read them all. The very 
first one in the book was nearly word for word 
the sermon you preached last Sunday evening. 
The name written on the fly-leaf of the book 
and at intervals throughout the notes was not 
yours.” 

The young correspondent was embarrassed 
during the recital, but he went through with it 
with a dogged sort of determination, although 
he avoided meeting the minister’s eyes as he 
talked. When he had finished there was a 





silence in the study for several minutes—or it 
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seemed as long as that to Dean. 
eyes at length. 

The minister was gazing thoughtfully out of 
the window toward the plain, almost hideous 
wooden chureh, with its stubby spire and its 
ungraceful roof, covered with weather-beaten 
shingles. The view embraced, also, the row of 
low sheds where country parishioners could hiteh 
their horses. It was not, outwardly, an attract- 
ive sanctuary, but someway the minister’s eyes 
seemed to dwell upon it lovingly, and he still 
gazed in that direction as he spoke. 

“Charley Morgan—that was the name on the 
fly-leaf of the book, probably —’’ 

“Yes!” broke in the correspondent. 

“Charley Morgan and I were roommates at 
the seminary for four years, and we loved each 
other as brothers should, but seldom do. He 
was a brilliant young fellow, but he died, 
poor boy, only the week before he was to have 
been ordained as a minister of the Gospel. One 
day, I remember it well, so well,—it was only a 
day or two before he died,—I found him with 
his bed covered with manuscripts. ‘My advance 
stock of sermons,’ he said, smiling, but with 
tears in his eyes. ‘I shall never have a chance 
to preach any of them now, John. You take 
them, please, to remember me by, old man, and 
some time, when you’ve been in the harness a 
good many years, and Saturday night comes, 
aml you haven't had a chance to get up anything, 
try one of these, just to see how it goes.’ 

“That was eighteen years ago,”’ the minister 
continued, after a pause, still gazing at the old 
chureh across the intervening gardens; “and for 
seventeen of those years 1 have ministered as | 
could in that little church over there. In all of 
these years I have honestly prepared myself to 
deliver new sermons each Sabbath day, but try 
as I would, last week, no message came to me, 
and the pages I wrote mechanically were crude, 
uninteresting and powerless. As I started for 
church in the evening, after the dreary effort of 
the morning, 1 happened to think of dear old 
Morgan’s injunction, and I hastily unearthed 
one of his sermons and tucked it into my pocket. 

“It happened to be the first on ‘Christianity in 
Business Life,’ and when I rose to preach,-1 laid 
aside my own poor effort and read ‘the people 
Morgan’s sermon. My intention was to state 
the circumstances, tell the people who wrote the 
sermon, and why I was preaching it, bat it 
oceurred to me that that might engender a false 
interest, possibly a false criticism, and while I 
was debating this question with myself, I passed 
through the introductory passages and was in 
the midst of the theme. 

“I had scarcely come down from the pulpit, 
after service, before people began to speak to me 
about the sermon, and among the very first 
happened to be one of our leading business men, 
a parishioner of mine and a very outspoken man. 
He criticised the sermon severely. It did not 
seem exactly the thing to say, at the moment, 
that I was not responsible for. the argument, and 
to shield myself behind my dead friend’s name, 
and I held my peace. 

“Others complimented me on the discourse, 
and some way | could not bring myself to admit 
immediately that it was not my own, and it was 
not unti] 1 was walking home that it occurred to 
me what | had done and how the world would 
consider it, if it knew. I was aghast at the 
thought, but still I could not decide what I 
ought to do. I did not realize it at the time, but 
Il know now that I was tempted to preach the 
other sermons of the series and say nothing of 
their authorship, but I still have faith enough in 
myself to believe that I never could have adopted 
that course. 

“l own that | am buman, that perhaps thoughts 
of myself and my reputation crept in by the side 
of right, and that | tried to find exeuses for my 
action and make it easy for myself. Noone can 
know the suffering that I have endured for the 
past six days, but 1 thank God that before you 
came, young man, I had decided what I would 
do to-morrow—when I supposed that no one on 
earth, beside myself, knew of the facts. 

“But now, before I can go before the congre- 
gation with my confession, a good many in that 
congregation will have read in their Sunday 
morning papers the exposé, which 1 have no 
doubt—which 1] presume—will be sensational, 
and I shall be denied even the poor little joy of 
my confession to my people. It will, of course, 
seem to them that I make it only after being 
exposed. 

“] shall then have only two courses, to resign 
my pastorate, or deny the charges, and I can’t 
deny them, because they will be practically true. 
I shall have to go away disgraced—go away, I 
don’t know where, and the people who know me 
and love me will despise me, or, almost worse 
than that, pity me, and my own wife, maybe, 
and my children will —’”’ 

“Mr. Miner,” broke in the correspondent, 
and if the minister had turned he might have 
seen. that there were tears of distress in- the 
young fellow’s eyes, ““Mr. Miner, what are you 
going to say at the meeting to-morrow? Will 
you tell me?’’ 

The minister turned on him almost fiercely, 
and Dean could see in his face, now, the struggle 
that the man had been through. 

“Do you want to print that, too?” he ejaeu- 


He raised his 


lated. “Do you want to give the ful} text in | breathlessly exclaimed, holding out the bow), | offer even a quarter of its actual value. 1! 


advance and announce in glaring head-lines : “Fhe 
Rev. Mr. Miner wil) Confess to a Great Crime 


THE YOUTH’S 


at Service this Morning—Don’t Miss it!’ Well, 
1 might as well tell you. I am going to tell them 
that I stole another man’s sermon and preached 
it as my own, thinking that no one would know. 
That 1 was tempted, and that I fell. That I 
am a sinner before God and before men—a thief, 
worse than a thief, that —”’ 

“Don’t, Mr. Miner, don’t, please; don’t tell 
me any more,” ejaculated Dean. “You have 
told me more now than I ought to have asked. 
And you shouldn’t be unjust to me, either, Mr. 
Miner,”’ he continued, “‘or to the papers.”’ 

The young fellow had taken on a quiet sort of 
dignity, all at once, and he felt happier than he 
had ever felt before. 

“You mustn’t think, Mr. Miner,” he said, 
‘that all papers and all reporters are bad alike.” 

“] beg your pardon, Mr. Dean,’”’ said the 
minister, simply. 

“No, it’s for me to ask pardon, if any one,” 
said the correspondent. “And, Mr. Miner, I 
don’t mean to be impertinent in asking the 
question, but—but—have you the right to say 
what you are going to say to your congregation ?”’ 

The minister turned and east a dazed, dum- 
founded look on the young man. Dean was not 
embarrassed or hesitating now. He spoke 
calmly and directly. 

“Why should you place this matter before 
your congregation in this way? You did not 
mean to use that which did not belong to you, 
and you have no right to tell your people that 
you did. You were not tempted, and you did 
not fall. Maybe you erred in judgment. From 
my standpoint it strikes me that you did, but 
if 1 were in your place, I should preach the 
second sermon in that series, to-morrow, and I 
should tell the people who wrote the sermons 
and how they came into my possession, just as 
you told the story to me, without any abject 
confession of sin and abasement of yourself. 

“Tell them the honest truth,” Dean went on, 
“the honest reason why the true authorship of 
the sermon was not given last Sunday ; but don’t 











4 HERE on earth did you get that 
bowl?”? Nelly Marshall said to old 
Mrs. Graves. She and her friend, 
Ellice Davidson, had stopped at the old woman’s 
cottage on their return from a long, hot walk, 
te get a drink of her cool well-water. 

As Mrs. Graves opened her eupboard to 
take out her one tumbler, Nelly’s curious eyes 
noticed on the top shelf a china bowl covered 
with dust, on which she pounced eagerly. 

“That chiny bow] is it, honey? Why, it was 
my mother’s afore ever 1 was born, and she set 
great store by it. My father was a sailor, and 
he used to bring all kinds of queer things from 
his voyages. They’re all gone but that one 
bow], and somehow I’ve got it fixed in my mind 
that I won’t have any good luck if anything 
happens to that bowl.” 

The two girls glanced at each other. Good 
luck and poor old Mrs. Graves seemed far apart. 
She was very old, and had survived all her 
family and friends. She picked up a wretched 
living by knitting and quilting. She owned the 
little cottage in which she lived, and with 
sturdy independence refused the charity of her 
| neighbors, save during her attacks of rheuma- 
| tism, which of late were frequent and severe. 
| Every one pitied and respected the desolate old 
| woman. 
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tell them a lot of stuff that you are imagining 
because of your morbid self-accusations. I don’t 
believe that you have any right to destroy your 
usefulness in that way. I know you haven’t 
asked me for any advice in this matter, but it 
seems to me that I have a sort of right to give 
hg 

“But the papers?” gasped the minister, in a 
dazed sort of way. 

“Mr. Miner,” said the correspondent, “if I 
should write a word about this, I should believe 
myself the meanest, most contemptible wretch 
alive. And even if 1 were sneaking enough to 
write it, the papers wouldn’t print it, because, 
don’t you see,” the young fellow concluded 
lightly, as he rose to go, “there really isn’t any- 
thing to write about.” 

The minister rose, too. There were tears in 
his eyes, and his voice trembled. ‘Are you sure 
it’s right—what you tell me?” he asked, with a 
pitiful sort of dependence in his manner, as 
though he were appealing to an authority, instead 
of the young fellow, not yet out of his teens, 
whose hand he grasped, almost clingingly. 

“Dead sure,’”? answered the correspondent, 
earnestly, dropping into easy language to relieve 


door for himself. He said good-by, smiling 
gaily, and was gone with a rush, before the 
minister could say half that was in his heart. 

On his way down the street Dean dropped 
into the telegraph office. “Oh, by the way,” he 
said, as the operator looked up from the message 
he was sending, “I sha’n’t have any stuff 
to-night, after all.” , 

“That so? Well, I’m mighty glad of it. I 
was afraid you’d pile in words on me until 
1 shouldn’t get cleared up before midnight. 
What’s the matter?’ he continued, curiously, 
leaving the telegraph key open as he talked. 
“Didn’t the story pan out, or was it a fake, 
anyway ?” 

“A little of both, I guess,” laughed Dean. 
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“very queer-looking, and very dirty, and a little 
chipped at the edges.’’ 

“You see a genuine Satsuma!” Nelly said, 
impressively. “1 question whether another 
such can be found in this country. Look at that 
diapering of dull gold at the base and edge, and 
those birds with outstretched wings in the centre! 
Why, it’s a treasure!” 

“Is it?” Ellice answered, indifferently. “It 
just looks to me like a queer bowl. Very nice 
for a milk bow].’’ 

“A milk bowl! You know I spent year 
before last with my aunt, Mrs. Davenport, in 
the city, and she and her friends were all deep 
in the study of ceramics. Aunt is a great 
collector of old china, and as she is very wealthy 
and a great traveller, she has some superb 
specimens. Why, she gave forty dollars for a 
Satsuma cup and saucer that isn’t to be compared 
with this! One of her friends gave three 
hundred dollars for a pair of vases, and they 
were cracked. Oh, I’m an expert in china. I'd 
give anything in the world to own this bowl, and 
I’m going to have it, too! Hush! Here comes 
the old woman. Not a word to her of its 
value.” 

“‘Here’s your bowl, Mother Graves,”’ she said, 
handing it to her with an indifferent air. “It’s 
very queer, and I would like to have it in my 
cabinet of curiosities. I suppose you wouldn’t 
care to sell it?” 

“Land sakes, no, honey!” laughed the old 
woman. “Who'd buy an old thing like that? 
] call it my luck bow]. It wouldn’t be a mite of 
use to anybody but me, and it really isn’t any 
use to me; but it’s all that’s left of my old life, 
and I think it would most break my heart to 
look in the cupboard and find it gone.’ 

“Very well, Mrs. Graves, but if you ever 
change your mind and wish to sell it, let me 
have the refusal. I'll give you more for it than 
any one around here.” 

As the girls walked home, Nelly was silent 
| and preoccupied. 

“I'll have that bowl!’ she cried out, suddenly. 
“Yes, it will be mine before many weeks. The 
|old woman can hardly hobble about now, and it 
won’t be long before she is laid up. That will 
| be my time, and won’t it be a triumph to show 
| mz aunt as fine a piece of china as she has in 
| her whole collection—and at a bargain, too!” 
Ellice looked at her friend in mute surprise. 
| Nelly was a good girl, kind-hearted and humane, 
|and yet she was exulting now that a poor, 
| wretched creature should be tortured with pain, 
and laid up, helpless and hopeless, in order that 
it might-give her an opportunity to possess an 
old piece of china! A mania for ceramies, she 
thought, was not likely to enlarge the sympathies 
or soften the heart. 

“What will you give Mrs. Graves for the 
bowl?” she asked. 

“Oh, a fair price. She’ll think it more than 
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A pearl is only a pearl to one who knows its 
value, and to Mrs. Graves it is only an old, 
useless china bow].”’ 

“But some one might give its value to the poor 
old ereature!”’ 

“Now look here, Ellice Davidson,” Nelly 
cried, red with anger, “you talk as if I were 
going to take a dishonest advantage of the 
woman! Who would give twenty-five cents for 
it here? In this little, out-of-the-way village, 
the people have never even heard of Satsuma 
ware. Why, it will stay on that shelf till old 
Mrs. Graves is dead and buried, and then be 
thrown aside, or some old woman will keep her 
milk in it. No, I expect to get the bowl at a 
bargain, and my conscience won’t trouble me if 
I take it.”’ 

“That’s a matter between you and your 
conscience,”’ Ellice said, quietly, and changed 
the conversation. 

Nelly was correct in thinking the bow] would 
soon be in her possession. In less than a week 
Mrs. Graves sent for her. She found the old 





the intensity of the moment, as he opened the | 


woman in bed in a cold room, and suffering 
terribly from rheumatic fever. On a little table 
by the bed was a tumbler of water and a plate of 
food, sent in by some pitying neighbor. 

“Seems as if that turns my stomach,”’ she said, 
pointing to the food, “‘but it was mighty good in 
Mrs. Ives to send it. Jenny,” to a little gir) 
who had come in, “won't you pick up some 
chips and make a blaze, so you ean boil some 
water and make me a eup of tarragon tea? I’m 
just parching with thirst. Miss Nelly, I sent 
for you to tell you if you want that bow! I’ll sell 
it. I’m too sick to work, and I haven't got a 
cent to buy medicine or fire-wood.” 

Nelly’s heart beat high with delight. 

“Certainly, Mrs. Graves,” she said. ‘I meant 
what I said, and I’ll give you what you ask for 
it.” 

“Do you think a dollar is too much ?” 

Nelly glanced at the abject poverty of the 
room, the poor old woman’s pain-drawn face, 
and for very shame at herself blushed deeply. 
But the bow] must be hers. 

“Mrs. Graves,” she said, hurriedly, “I'll give 
you five dollars for the bowl, and here’s the 
money.” She took it out of her pocket. 

“Five dollars!’ exclaimed the old woman, in 
astonishment. ‘“‘Miss Nelly, honey, I reckon 
it’s because you want to give me the money. It 
aint certainly because the bowl is worth half 
that.’’ 

“Tome it is,” Nelly said, hastily, with a 
sudden twinge of conscience, “and if 1 had more 
money I'd give it, but this is my last cent.” 

“Oh, I’m afraid you’re paying high for just a 
whim! Please bring me the bowl, Miss Nelly, 
so I can tell it good-by before you take it away.” 

Nelly brought it to the bedside, and the tears 
were in the old creature’s eyes as she took it in 
her trembling hands. 

“It is all that is left me of the blessed old 
time. When I look at it I see them all—father, 
mother, husband and children, al] lying in the 
churchyard. It was my wedding present from 
father, Miss Nelly. I remember the night | 
was married. Everybody wished me _ health 
and prosperity, but father, he says, ‘Health and 
prosperity are mighty good things, but I wish 
for my children honesty and fair dealing with 
all the world.’ Yes, those were his exact words. 
it is hard to part with the last thing | have otf 
his.””. She pressed it to her quivering lips with 
a sob, and handed it to Nelly. 

“Don’t think I’m not thankful to you, Miss 
Nelly,”’ she said, “because I’m sorry at parting 
with it. You’ve given me six times its value. 
God bless you! You’veakind heart. May God 
deal with you as you’ve dealt with a poor, 
desolate old woman !”’ ; 

As Nelly hurried home with her treasure, 
these words kept ringing in her ears and beating 
at her heart. Somehow she did not feel as 
triumphant over her bargain as she had expected. 
But the next day she packed her bow] and took 
the first train for the city of New Orleans. 

“Why, it’s unique—it’s worth its weight in gold, 
Nell!” her aunt cried, eestatically. “Where did 
you pick it up? What did you give for it?” 

“Ob, I got it at a bargain,” was all Nelly 
would say. 





There was a imeeting of Mrs. Davenport's 
| friends at her house that night to inspect the 
| bowl. One of them, Mr. Wentworth, a gentle- 
| saan of large fortune, whose collection of old 
china was one of the most costly in the United 
| States, was enthusiastic in his admiration. “! 
never saw but one like this before, and it was i) 
a private collection in Japan. It would be 
| priceless if it weren’t for that chip on the ese 
|and that brown stain; but even as it is, it’s 
worth two hundred dollars to any collector, aud 
I'd be glad to give that or more to own it, if you 
| ever care to part with it, Miss Nelly.” 
That night, when Nelly lay sleepless on het 
| bed, the words of old Mrs. Graves kept ringiis 
|in her ears. “And he says, ‘I wish for them 
| honesty and fair dealing,’ and then the words 
so fervently spoken, “May God deal with 
you as you’ve dealt with a poor, desolate old 
| woman !”’ 

When she rose in the morning her mind \\as 
made up. She told her aunt the story, concea!i's 








“Well, what do you think of this?” Nelly | fair. But of course I’m not such a fool as to | nothing of her own cupidity. 


when Mrs. Graves had gone to the well. 


| couldn’t begin to afford it. Don’t look so grave, 


“And now, aunt,” she said, “I look upol 
myself as only the custodian of the bow!. Pam 


“T see an old china bow),” laughed Ellice, | as if 1 were going to swindle the old woman! | going to get all I can for it, and make, sv 1a! a> 
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[ can, the poor old woman comfortable for the 
rest of her life.” 

When it was found that the bowl was for 
sale, the bidding was fast and furious among the 
collectors; but none went higher than Mr. 
Wentworth, and it became his property for three 
hundred dollars. 

The story of the destitute woman who had 
owned it became known in the circle, and 






| one-fourth of the popu- 
lation of Europe are 
computed to have died of 
the bubonic plague, introduced from the Fast. 
The first measures to check its spread were 
adopted by the city of Venice, which appointed, 
in 1348, three guardians of the public health. In 
1403 Venice established a lazaret, or contagious 
disease hospital, on a small island adjoining the 
city. This was the beginning of quarantine. 
The word itself means*“forty,’”’ and implies 
forty days, the period of detention imposed on 
vessels at this first Venetian quarantine. 
The quarantine practice at this first establish- 
ment appears to have been simple. ‘The plague- 
stricken people were removed to the lazaret, and 


the vessel held forty days, during which time | 


the disease might expend itself. To-day, should 
a vessel with the same disease appear at a port 
of the United States, the sick would be removed 
toa lazaret, and the well to quarters for detention 
and observation. 

‘The vessel itself would then be promptly and 
thoroughly cleansed; its hold would be filled 
with the fumes from burning sulphur; other 
parts would be washed with a solution of 
bichloride of mercury; all bedding and clothing 
would be placed in a steam-disinfecting chamLer. 
Thus the vessel and all of its contents would be 
subjected to disinfection—the sulphur fumes, the 
bichloride of mereury in solution, and the steam 
in the steam-chamber being all germicidal agents, 
that is, killers of the germs of disease, the three 
different forms of germicides being employed 
because each is especially adapted to its particular 
use. 
After the ship had been thus purified there 
would be no necessity of detaining it. With a 
fresh crew it might be given “free pratique’’— 
that is, a certificate that it is safe, and permitted 
to go any where. 

But the former passengers and crew would 
still be detained under strictest rules. Those 
afflicted with the disease would be treated in the 
lazaret. On recovery they would be furnished 
with fresh clothing, and all their personal effects 
would be disinfected before they would be 
allowed to depart. 

Should some of the persons be ill, but of some 
illness concerning the nature of which there 
might be doubt, these would be sent to an 
observation hospital, and if the disease proved 
to be the plague, would be removed at once to 
the lazaret. 

Those apparently well, but among whom the 
disease, to which they had been exposed, might 
break out, would be 
detained in separate 
buildings, absolutely 
cut off from commu- 
nication with those in 
the lazaret, and held 
under daily observa- 
tion for a period of 
time sufficient to 
prove their freedom 
from the disease. At 
the expiration of this 
time, their qdothing 
and baggage would be 
disinfected by steam, and they would be dis- 
charged, to go where they chose. 

f There is, of course, next to no fear that 2 ship 
infected with plague will ever come to the 


United States, but the proceedings which I have | 


sketched have been frequently put into practice 
by our authorities with regard to cholera and 
yellow fever, 

Thus while the quarantine of the fifteenth 


century at Venice was simply holding the ship | 


and doing nothing for forty days, the quarantine of 
toulay means the quick purification and discharge 
of the vessel, treatment of the sick in hospital, 
detention of passengers and crew until the period 


of incubation of the disease has passed; then the | 


Prompt dismissal of 
Clothing and effects. 
By “period of incubation” is meant the time 
elapsing between the date of the last exposure of 
the individual to the disease and the date when 
it might be expected to break out if he had 
become infected. 
Between these 
that of 1403 and that of 1899—there have been 
Steat variations in practice by different nations. 


By Walter Wyman, M.D., LL. D., 
Surgeon -General, 





PORTABLE STEAM-DISINFECTOR. 


two methods of quarantine— | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


another hundred was added to the fund for her | disease should break out on board en route, or} the quarantine officer held his position for 


support. When Nelly told Mrs. Graves what 
had been done, the old woman exclaimed, in 
devout wonder : 

“O my blessed Lord, Thou hast worked a 
miracle for me in my great need. I can’t help 


erying, you dear, blessed girl. The tears are 
tears of relief, for you have lifted me out of the 
depths !”” 
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United States Marine Hospital Service. 


| procedures were from time to time enforced, | 
prompted by fear, panic and ignorance, so that 
quarantine has at times been attacked as a 
useless, senseless obstruction of commerce. 

There are still some who hold that it should | 
be done away with altogether, and that the main | 
reliance should be placed on the enforcement of 
sanitary conditions in ports and places. 

Practice on this theory would be about as wise 
as abolition of the army and navy on the ground 
that the ideal status of the world is peace. 

Quarantine is a defence. Some countries and 
peoples are very reckless with regard to epidemic 
diseases, which are there considered a visitation 
of God and allowed to run their full course. 
Again, some nations are more cleanly and more 
particular about municipal 
| cleanliness than others, which, 
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on arrival at a port of the United States, the sick | political services, and imposed needless and 
| and exposed are taken off, and the apartments | worthless inspections and disinfections for the 
| and suspected baggage disinfected, and everybody | sake of gathering the fee. 


on board must be vaccinated or show a good | 


| vaccination mark. 


It is deemed impracticable to hold all the 


| passengers in this case during the period of | 


| incubation,—fourteen days,—since frequently as 


| many as fifteen hundred or two thousand immi- | 


grants may be on the vessel; so those who have 
not been exposed are permitted, after vaccination, 
| to proceed to the immigration station, where 


| another medical inspection under the immigration | 


| law is made, and notification is sent to every 


| state to which these immigrants are bound of | 


health authorities may keep them under observa- 
tion for the requisite length of time. 

The disease against which the greatest care 
must be exercised is yellow fever. Although 
there is not much danger from it at Northern 
| ports, in our Southern ports it is a perennial 


N the fourteenth century | Many useless, and even ridiculous, quarantine | menace, particularly in the summer and fall. 


Less is known of the true nature of yellow 
| fever than of the nature of any other of the 
| epidemic diseases; but heat, moisture and filth 
| are the three conditions which favor its spread. 
It is not a natural inhabitant of any portion of 
this country, but being implanted, it may spread 
rapidly in the Southern States. As it prevails 
the year around in Cuba, and during the late 
summer and fall is especially prevalent in the 
| Cuban seaport towns,—particularly in Havana, 


being brought by commerce to the United States. 
special precautions with regard to vessels entering 


the Southern seaports between 
November ist, which is known as the “close” 





| —the greatest caution is necessary to prevent its | 


Therefore, the quarantine regulations provide | 


Because of these and other abuses, public- 
spirited sanitarians met repeatedly and vainly 
in convention to propose uniformity between 
the states in quarantine matters. Their main 
purpose was effected in 1893, when Congress 
empowered the Secretary of the Treasury to 
make uniform quarantine regulations for all 
ports of the United States. The act designated 
the Surgeon-General of the Marine Hospital 
| Service as the officer charged to examine the 
quarantine regulations of the several states and 
municipalities, to recommend to the secretary 
such additional rules and regulations as might be 
required, and to execute the national quarantine 
law. 

Accordingly, two sets of regulations have been 
framed, the first to be enforced at foreign ports 
to ensure the safety of the vessel and its contents 
before departure for the United States. This 
is assured by a bill of health, signed by the 
United States Consul, certifying that all the 
regulations promulgated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury have been complied with at the foreign 
port. Any vessel attempting to enter a port of 
the United States without this bill of health is 
subject to a fine of five thousand dollars. 

Second. A code of regulations has been pro- 
vided which must be enforced at every quaran- 
tine in the United States. ‘To see that they are 
enforced, an inspection of each quarantine station 
is made by the Marine Hospital Service every 
year, and when any neglect in equipment or 
duty is reported, the attention of the proper 
| authority is called thereto; and if the defect be 





May ist and/ not at once supplied, the national government 


may take charge of the quarantine. 
Previous to 1893 the general 
government had assisted the 





| by their neglect of municipal 
| sanitation and indifference to 
epidemic disease, allow various 
ports and places to be constantly 
infected, so that vessels from 
such ports are particularly liable 
to bring infection to the United 
States. These things have been 
so long known that ®en before 
the formation of this govern- 
ment the American Colonies 
had quarantine laws and regula- 
tions. 

Far from being a_ harsh 
procedure, our quarantine is a 
merciful one; but in some coun- 
tries old, senseless and cruel 
procedures still prevail. In 1893, 








state and local quarantines at 
various places by the establish- 
ment of national quarantine 
Stations, but the law specifically 
stated that they should be oper- 
ated in aid of state and local 
authorities. Now state and local 
authorities must conform in their 
practice to the United States 
regulations, and in many places 
the quarantine has been given up 
entirely to the general govern- 
ment, no fees being charged at 
national stations. 

The national government has 
control of all quarantines on the 
Pacific coast, and has “refuge’’ 
stations on the Gulf and Atlantic 








when cholera raged in Europe, 
and particularly in Naples, three 
vessels, the Massillia, Cachemire and Weser, | 
left Naples for the United States after cholera 
had been declared epidemic there. On these three 
vessels all precautions to ensure perfect sanitary 
condition were taken before leaving. They 
arrived at New York free from the disease. 

From Naples, also, but without such sanitary 
precautions, four vessels sailed for Brazil. 
Cholera broke out on board, and they arrived at 
Rio de Janeiro with the disease raging among 
the passengers. Brazil lacked good quarantine 
regulations, and her authorities, fearful of the | 
admission of the disease, cruelly turned the ships 
back. So these floating pest-houses were obliged 
to recross the wide ocean back to Naples, and 
many deaths occurred on the return voyage. 

In the same year, 1893, vessels from Antwerp 
carried cholera to ports in Germany, Holland, 





QUARANTINE STATION, ANGEL 


quarantine season. 
lished, running along the southern boundary of 
Maryland, and south of that line during this 
close season no vessel can enter a port from a 
yellow-fever port, say Havana, without first 
discharging its ballast at quarantine, having its 
hold filled with the fumes of sulphur, its cabins 
disinfected with bichloride of mercury solution, 
the dunnage of the crew disinfected in a steam- 
chamber, and the vessel then held from three to 
five days to see whether any of the crew or 
passengers develop yellow fever. 

Some exception is made with regard to iron 
steam-vessels carrying passengers, in order to 
permit passenger traffic, but additional regula- 
tions are made with regard tothese. For example 
—in the harbor of Havana such vessels are not 
allowed to cast anchor, but must tie to mooring 





England and France, 
whereas not a case | 
came to the United 

States from that port, 

although more ships | 
and passengers sailed 

from Antwerp to this | 
country than to all the | 
other places together. | 
This was due to the | 
enforcement of the 

quarantine regula- | 
tions by the medical | 
officer of the United | 
States Marine Hospital Service detailed under | 
the law to serve in the office of the United 

| States Consul at Antwerp. 

In that year more than a dozen marine hospital 
officers were sent abroad to serve in as many | 
ports, and it is doubtless due to this measure that 
cholera was kept out of the United States. The 
| value of this service is more greatly appreciated | 
when we consider that always heretofore the | 
western advance of cholera through Europe has 
been followed in due course by an epidemic in 
the United States, and that the year 1893 was | 
the year of the World’s Columbian Exposition, 
which brought us an unusual number of visitors 
from infected countries, and which would, doubt- 


| epidemic here. 

The principal quarantinable diseases are | 
plague, typhus fever, leprosy, relapsing fever, 
cholera, yellow fever and smallpox—which latter 


buoys, because the harbor is so filthy and so 
infected with yellow fever that the hoisting of 
the mud with the anchor might cause infection 
on board. 

Again, no person is allowed to ship from 
Havana to the Southern ports of the United 
States unless he has had yellow fever, or has 
lived within a region where yellow fever pre- 
vails for a period of ten years. For instance, 
if you, reader, were in Havana as a visitor, and 
had not had yellow fever nor lived for ten years 
where it prevailed, then you would not be 
allowed to take passage on the line of steamers 
which ply between Havana and Florida. And 
if you chose to go to New York, and your 
steamer should be less than five days on its 
journey, you would, on arrival at the New York 
quarantine, be taken off and held in a detention 
building until a period of 
five days had passed since 
your leaving Havana. | 

Several times passen- _ 
gers who had arrived 
from Havana in three 
and a half days appar- 
ently well, developed yel- 
low fever during the day 
and a half of detention. 

Until 1893 the quaran- 


— 


all ‘after disinfection of | less, have been a failure had there been a cholera | tine system of the United States was somewhat | 


of a jumble, each state having its independent, 
peculiar laws, and many small ports having 
quarantine regulations of their own. Hence, 
while at some ports an efficient quarantine was 


| three give the most concern to the quarantine | maintained, at others a weak quarantine would 


authorities. The regulations require that if a | 
vessel sails from a foreign port where smallpox | 
prevails, the steerage passengers and the crew 


be maintained with design to build up the com- 
merce of the port by offering less restriction. 





ISLAND, CALIFORNIA, 


coasts. It controls the quaran- 
tines on the Delaware Bay 


An arbitrary line is estab- | and River, those at the entrance of the Chesa- 


peake Bay, those along the whole coast of North 
Carolina, and that at Brunswick, Ga. It hasa 
large refuge station on Blackbeard Island, off the 
coast of Georgia, another at Dry Tortugas, Fla., 
and another at Ship Island, in the Gulf of 
Mexico. All told, it has, in the United States, 
twelve large stations fully equipped with vessels, 
piers, disinfecting chambers, sulphur-fumigating 
furnaces, hospitals for the detention of the sick, 
and barracks for the detention of the suspects. 
Tt has besides fifteen inspecting stations. 

By order of the President, the quarantine, 
through the Marine Hospital Service, has been 
extended to Cuba and Puerto Rico. Medical 
officers of that service were detailed at Havana, 
Matanzas, Cienfuegos and Santiago at onee, and 
at other ports in Cuba and Puerto Rico as soon 
as practicable or necessary. Quarantine officers 
are to exercise surveillance over vessels, passen- 
gers, crew and cargo leaving those islands, 
including army transports and soldiers. All 
these vessels must have bills of health in leaving 
the island ports. 

In accordance with this order, the quarantine 
service at all Cuban and Puerto Rican ports is 
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being conducted by carefully trained and specially 
designated officers of the Marine Hospital Service, 
and three hundred thousand dollars have been 
set aside from the tonnage taxes collected in 
Cuba to meet the quarantine expenses. 

The Marine Hospital Service, which thus has 
control of the national quarantine, is a bureau 
of the Treasury Department. The service was 
organized one hundred years ago by act of Con- 
gress, its original object being the care of sick and 
disabled seamen of the 
merchant marine. Nat- 
urally, the service had 
to do with the sanitary 
condition of vessels on 
which the seamen sail, 
and as its officers were 





- thus conversant with 
. matters relating to the 
merchant marine, their 


employment as a sanitary 
body in charge of quarantine matters naturally 
followed. 

The United States quarantine stations are 
interesting places to visit. Little is heard or 
known of them because of their isolated posi- 
tions. Take, for example, the South Atlantic 
Station on Blackbeard Island, off the coast of 
Georgia. Here isa whole island ovmed by the 


Again, at many places quarantine was made government, and occupied by the Marine Hospi- 


shall be vaccinated before embarkation. If the | an excuse for the exaction of fees from vessels; | tal Service. On its west side is Sapelo Sound. 
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One mile from shore large piers have been 
erected, upon which have been placed steam- 
disinfecting chambers, a sulphur -fumigating 
furnace and machinery for removing ballast. A 
vessel infected with yellow fever, arriving at 
any port in Georgia or South Carolina, would be 
immediately sent to this station, there to be 
thoroughly disinfected. 

There is no more manly duty than that of a 
quarantine officer. First, he must be possessed 
of perfect health and physical activity, for he 
must climb over the sides of huge vessels from 
his small boat in order to make the necessary 
inspection. This is sometimes done in the 
roughest weather at great personal risk, in order 
not to delay the vessel. 

Second, he must be a man of executive ability 
and used to the sharp ways of ships’ captains 
and agents, so that he will not permit himself to 
be deceived. He must have the power of com- 
mand. 

On boarding a vessel, all hands are called on 
deck, and pass in review before the quarantine 
officer. If, on examining the ship’s list, he finds 
any missing, he must ascertain the cause. Then 
his medical knowledge comes into play, and very 
often a passenger or member of the crew will be 
found ill with a disease whose nature, at first, it 
may be difficult to determine. Any carelessness 
on the part of the medical officer, any disposition 
to take chances, and not treat the case as one of 
contagion, might result in the greatest disaster 
both to the community and to himself. 

It is related, for example, that at a certain port 
in the United States a state quarantine officer 
passed a man who appeared before him for 
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inspection without marked evidence of disease, 
but who afterward developed yellow fever in 
the city. So great was the public indignation 
that a local paper editorially recommended that 
the medical officer be taken out and shot. 

The country little appreciates the service ren- 
dered by quarantine officers. They take their 
lives in their hands; they subject themselves to 
much danger of contracting the disease which 
they strive to keep out of the country. Five 
medical officers of the Marine Hospital Service 
have died of yellow fever at their posts. The 
service requires this duty of them, and they 
receive no unusual or extra compensation on 
account of the character of their work, and no 
pension is provided. They and their families 
| are isolated, yet invariably they are found to be 
| enthusiastic, and so closely occupied with their | 

duties as to leave no time for reflection upon 
| their isolated positions. 

Lately attention has been called to the neces- 
| sity of arousing an international sentiment with 
regard to sanitation of seaport cities and their 
harbors, so that a perpetually infected seaport 
will be regarded as an unnecessary menace to 
other countries and an intolerable obstruction to 
commerce. 

Whenever a seaport is perpetually infected 
with yellow fever, it is proof positive that there 
is sanitary neglect, and it would appear to be the 
duty of the governments holding commercial 
intercourse with such port to demand that the 
opprobrious conditions be removed, so that trade 
may go on unfettered by rigid quarantines, and 
friendly intercourse be maintained without danger 
to human life. 




















It is not likely 
that Ben Burns 
and I should have 
ever tried again to 
breed foxes if his 
little brother, Hale 
Burns, had not 
revived our inter- 
est in the project. 
It was a curious incident that 
brought him into it, although we did 
not know anything about what he 
had seen until his unaccountable 
conduct led Ben to spy on him. 

One day little Hale, when near our old fenced 
fox-yard, happened to peep through a crack in 
the fence, and was astonished to 
see a yellow vixen with five very 
young kit foxes amid the dry 
grass and weeds at the mouth 
of one of the old burrows. It 
was afterward found that she 
had entered the yard by scratch- 
ing at the hole beneath the fence 
where our trap- 
gate had been 
placed, which was 
now partly dis- 
lodged. Madam 
Reynard appar- 
ently thought the 
burrow in the old 
yard a safe place for her. 

Little Hale was delighted 
with the beauty of the kits. 
Probably they were not 
more than a day old, and 
could see very little; yet 
were they every inch foxes, 
with droll little pointed ears and vulpine tails. 

The burrow was half an old hogshead tub, 
turned bottom up and covered with turf and 
earth, with a hole under the ends of certain 
staves. Plainly the mother was emptying this 
burrow of kits, for she went in immediately after 
Hale began peeping, and came out with another 
yellow kit in her mouth, and put it, whining, 
with the others. Then she went in again and 
fetched out a seventh wriggling kit. This one 
seemed to Hale to be almost black. 

After trotting up and down nervously beside 
her offspring, the vixen entered her lair again 
and brought out yet another dark-colored kit; 
and still another, this time a yellow one, making 
nine in all. 

At this interesting family the mother fretfully 
cocked her eye and viewed them askant; then 
she trotted to and fro beside them a score of 
times, casting doubtful and troubled glances 
about the yard. Possibly she scented the boy 
outside. 

Once she barked, but very low—a subdued 


little yap; then, “quick as a flash,” so Hale | 


said, she seized one of the dark-hued kits 
viciously with her teeth, gave it a quick shake, 
like the snap of a whip, and then threw it down, 
much as a fox ordinarily kills a mouse or a 
squirrel. She had killed her kit; it quivered for 
a moment, and lay still. 

Hale was still more astonished and scandal- 
ized when, the next instant, the vixen killed the 
other dark kit in the same fierce manner. He 
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thought she meant to kill them all, and shouted, 
“Hi, there! Stop that!” 

At that the vixen dashed into the burrow, and 
remained for some time. with her nose just 
visible, peering out. As Hale kept silence, she 
came out, carried the six yellow kits, one by one, 
into the den, and again stood peeping out. The | 
two dead kits lay where they had fallen; the | 
mother concerned herself no further about them. 

Hale’s first thought was to catch the fox, and 
he stole around the outside of the fence to the 
hole beneath it where the fox had entered the 
yard, and blocked it up with stones. His next 
impulse was to run home and tell Ben, but he 
thought better of that, and determined to have 
whatever he could make from that fox family 
for himself. If he could keep 
them in the yard until October, 
he might market seven pelts, 

But suppose that that un- 
natural mother should slay the 
rest of her kits? Hale was so 
troubled by this fear that he 
went to the yard to watch her 
as often as he could gain oppor- 
tunity. To provide the foxes 








with food also 
bothered him, but 
he contrived to 
rob the swill-bar- 
rel pretty regu- 
larly, and made 
many trips to the yard after dark. 
Foxes will eat almost anything 
when they cannot get what they 
like. 

A month passed in this way 
before Hale saw all the young 
foxes outside the den at once, 
playing together, and made sure 
that the vixen had not killed more 
of them. Meantime the enterpris- 
ing small boy’s strange solicitude 
to go to the pasture had excited 
wonder and, finally, suspicion in 
his family. It is not necessary 
to salt sheep every day; they told 
him so, but he said that he was 
anxious to count the lambs. This 
behavior set Ben watching, and 
so he caught Hale in the act of feeding the foxes. 

“Aha, young man! That’s what takes you 
| up here so much, is it?” quoth Ben. 

“They are my foxes, and you can let them 
| alone!” cried Hale, wrathfully. 

“Your foxes! Well, I guess not, if you keep 
them in my yard! Half of those foxes will 
belong to your ‘Uncle Dudley,’ my son!” 

Of course Hale protested, but he had to give 
|in to this tyrannous claim of his older, bigger 
brother; and then he told Ben the tale of the 
murdered kits. 

Ben informed me in turn, and we discussed 
the bearing of the incident upon our abandoned 
| project. 1t was interesting to know that a yellow 











| that an old fox-hunter of that locality had kept 






““WE SLUNG THE BUNCH OF THEM ON A POLE.” 
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fox produced gray kits, but why had she killed 
the two gray ones and no others? Had she 
reduced her family simply because it seemed too 
large for her to support? Was it by mere chance 
that she had selected the two dark kits for 
destruction? It was very provoking, to say the 
least, for those two gray foxes might have grown 
to be worth fifty dollars apiece. In any case, 
we argued, if red foxes produced gray kits, we 
might rescue the grays from their unnatural 
mothers and rear them on cow’s milk. 

Before a plan was matured to do so Ben and I 
quarrelled, because I, as a partner in the former 
fox-yard, contended that I ought to be a partner 
in the new project, while Ben took the ground 
that I was now out of it altogether. The old 
“firm,” he said, was dissolved. When boys 
disagree on such a matter, they are apt to be 
very frank with each other. I withdrew in 
tremendous resentment, and scorned to commu- 
nicate with the Burns boys for nearly a year, or 
to go near their fox-yard; but they did not own 
all the foxes in that neighborhood. 

It chanced that we had, during the haying 
season that summer, a hired man named Folsom 
from about Waldoboro, Maine. Folsom told me 


foxes for four or five years, and so he had learned 
that the red fox mothers sometimes produce one 
or two gray kits along with the red ones, but 
that they usually kill the gray ones unless pre- 
vented. They will not do so, and will rear the 
gray ones, if the red kits are taken away very 
soon after birth. 

Here was something which, if true, was 
important. My first resentful resolve was that 
those ungrateful Burns boys should not learn of 
it, and my next, after a night’s thought, that I 
would have a fox-yard of my own,—a rival yard, | 
—and make money from it, while my former 
partner remained in poverty. An uncle, who 
was living with us temporarily, aided me to get 
possession of the boards and timber of an old 
barn which was about to be demolished on a 
neighbor’s farm. From this material we con- 
structed a yard on a tract of sterile ground 
which we called the calf-pasture, near the farm 
buildings. From a spring near by I brought 
water into the new yard through a pipe, and I 
used half-hogshead tubs for burrows, as in the 
old yard. & 

I had no foxes as yet, but I rigged a trap- 
gate in a hole under the fence, as Ben and I 
had done three years before, and then baited 
the yard plentifully; but no foxes entered. 
For some reason foxes seemed very few that 
summer. 

In August, however, I obtained three yellow 
foxes in the following way. Dolloff, with whom 
we had wrangled three years before, had died 
of typhoid fever, but his hound survived. Mrs. 
Dolloff still kept it, and the animal chased foxes 
occasionally on his own account. One afternoon 
we heard the hound baying near the foot of a 
mountain about a mile distant from the farm. 
Our hired man, Folsom, said to me that if the 
hound had run a fox to earth over there, he 
could capture it without digging. 

“But how ?” I asked. 

“Oh, I’ll show you,” said he. “You get that 
old pigeon-net that I’ve seen up in your garret, 
and then run down to the Corners store and get 
a bunch of—well, no, you needn’t go to the store. 
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I’ve got part of 
a bunch in my 
trunk.” 

I got the net, 
and we set off 
to see what the 
hound had run 
to cover. 

“It’s a fox!” 
Folsom said, as 
soon as we came 
in sight of the 
place; for a 
great quantity of 
yellow earth had 
been dug out 
beside a rock, 
and a large hole 
led down under 
it. On looking in, we had a glimpse of the end 
of a fox’s peaked nose, back seven or eight feet 
from the entrance. The hound had been digging, 
but he could not get in very far. 

Folsom set the net over the hole, propping it 
up with sticks and placing stones around the 
edges, and laid the draw-string ready to pull. 
He then took from his pocket about half a bunch 
of firecrackers. . 

“Hold on to the draw-string,” said he, and 
reaching under the net, with a match in one 
hand and the crackers in the other, he lighted | 
the fuse of one, and then threw them far down | 
into the hole. 

In less than two seconds they began going off, | 
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crack! crack! but not half of them had exploded 
when out dashed three foxes instead of one, 
fairly tumbling over each other! They landed 
in the pigeon-net, and I jerked away at the draw- 
string. Such a wild jumble of bushy tails and 
madly kicking legs I had never beheld before. 
How we laughed to see those foxes jump and 
spring and roll over and over! Even the old 
hound stood dumfounded at the spectacle. 

I had all that I could do to hold the draw. 
string till Folsom threw brush on them and pvt 
a log on top of it, when, with much difficulty, 
we got hold of a leg at a time, and tied them all 
up in one truss. Afterward we slung the bunch 
of them, net and all, ona pole, carried them home 
and turned them loose in the new fox-yard. 

These three foxes were no sooner turned loose 
in my preserve than they began barking nights. 
In consequence of this, perhaps, two other foxes 
entered by the trap-gate hole; but these fought 
savagely with the others, and their bickerings 
continued till November, when a very fine dog 
fox, with black markings about his eyes and a 
ring of black hairs at the root of his tail, entered 
the yard one night—the handsomest red fox that 
I ever saw. 

The newcomer immediately restored order in 
the pen, and the six of them lived there in great 
harmony throughout the winter, becoming so 
tame that they would approach and snatch a 
bone from my hand—and also bite in return for 
it, if they got a chance! 

In the following spring, on the 16th and 21st 
of May, two of these foxes produced young. 
The first of these families contained four and 
the second seven kits, and to my no small joy, 
there were three grays. 

I,so much disliked to destroy the red kits that 
I tried the experiment of giving all the red ones 
to one mother fox and the gray ones to the other, 
and was much mortified to find that each of the 
two vixens promptly killed the kits which 
belonged to the other. In consequence, I lost 
one of the gray kits and five of the red ones. I 
then separated the two dens completely by a 
fence, and had no more trouble. One vixen 
brought up the two gray kits, and the other the 
three red ones. 

During the summer I heard that Ben and Hale 
Burns, who had also wintered their foxes, were 
trying to bring up a gray kit on the milk of a 
sheep; but as I now had no dealings whatever 
with them, I knew no more of their experiment. 

In the following August some one turned the 
Burns boys’ foxes loose. I was much alarmed, 
and watched my own yard closely; but after a 
few nights I received word, in a roundabout way, 
that my foxes would not be molested. Some 
enemy of the Burns boys had done this. 

Ben Burns was at first inclined to attribute 
their misfortune to me, but thought better of his 
suspicions, and in the course of a month came 
around and proposed another partnership. He 
acknowledged that he had treated me unfairly, 
and said that he was sorry for it. A boy can 
say no more than that, and I took him in again, 
on a one-third interest in:my yard. Really, | 
had always been 
very fond of Ben, 
and had greatly 
missed his com- 
panionship. 

Soon there was 
sent me an ill- 
spelled, anony- 
mous letter, threat- 
ening to serve my 
fox-yard in the 
same way as the 
Burns boys’ if | 
took Ben in with 
me; but of course, 
in accepting him 
as partner, I was 
obliged also to 
accept the grudges against him. Nothing came of 
the threat, however. Ben added his one feeble 
little gray fox kit—the one he was attempting to 
rear by hand—to the eleven in my yard, and 
everything moved on prosperously till midsummer 
of the next year. Then came those girls. 

Our neighbors, the Sylvesters, farmers living 
half a mile away, had begun taking summer 
boarders from the city, among whom were three 
girls greatly interested in amateur photography. 
Each possessed a camera, and they went to an 
fro seeking what they might photograph, and 
one day, while roaming the fields, they came 0!) 
our fox-yard, and peeping through the cracks, 
saw the foxes inside. 

They were delighted. It was a bonanza for 
those cameras, and they all had to take “views” 
of the foxes and kits. If they had sent for Ben 
or me, they could have done so safely, but they 
did not. Probably they meant no harm. 

To use their cameras, however, they were 
obliged to open the door into the yard, a door 
that we had provided, for greater security, with 
two hasps and staples on the outside. They 
unhasped the door, and partly opening it, held 
their cameras in the aperture. In fact, they 
were fussing about the yard for two hours or 
more, and then went off and forgot to fasten the 
door. When I went there the next mornine, 
every fox had escaped. 

The girls apologized, but Ben and I were vers 
indignant. We reckoned that they had done us 
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two hundred dollars’ damage, and we had 
thoughts of legally compelling them, or thes 
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parents, to make good the loss; but feeling 
ashamed to prosecute three girls, we at last 
concluded to grin and bear it. But I still think 
that they should have been made to suffer in 
purse for their heedlessness. Indeed, if they 
had been as honorable as girls should be, they 
would have arranged of their own accord to 
repair the mischief they had done us. 

We did nothing more in the way of keeping 





foxes there, as Ben went that fall to join his 






MOUNTAIN fire at night—that was the 
sight which Louise Eltham, a visitor from 
the prairie states to her uncle’s home in 

California, was regarding with awe and admira- 

tion. 

“Tet’s ride up and take a nearer view,” said 


A 


her cousin Phil. “You will never see anything 
like this in INinois—nor very often here, for that 
matter. There isn’t a bit of danger. Prince 





goes easy and isn’t skittish, and we'll just go up 
on one of the foot-hills where we can see it all. | 
Get your thickest cloak, though, for it’s chilly, | 
and you don’t want to freeze on one side while 
you roast on the other.” 

Nothing loath, Louise ran for her wraps, and 
very soon they were galloping toward the blazing 
mountains. How light it was! “It is like my 
picture of ‘The Last Days of Pompeii,’ ” Louise 
panted, “only this isn’t doing any harm.” 

A wagon came clattering toward them, and 
Phil drew up suddenly as he recognized the lady 
who drove. “Good evening, Mrs. Hastings! 
Why, you are not burned out, surely ?’ 

Mrs. Hastings laughed hysterically. ‘The 
house was all right when I left, but I don’t 
suppose I shall ever see it again. The sparks 
were falling in showers, then. Mr. Hastings 
and his brother insisted on my coming out with 
the colts before the road was blocked by the fire. 
They said they could go over the-eastern ridge 
by the cattle-trail and out by Wilson’s road, if 
they were delayed too long. Our pretty home —’’ 

She choked, but almost instantly recovered 
herself, and asking hurriedly, “Is your mother 
at home? I think I’ll drop in on her until the 
matter is settled,”” she drove on. 

“Poor Mrs. Hastings!” Louise sighed. 

A fire starting in one of these gulches or 
cafions rushes up it as flames rush up a chimney, 
but the steep rock walls on either side often 
confine it. Though the cleft just westward of 
the Hastings place roared like a fiery furnace, 
their ravine was still dark and unharmed. Phil 
looked up it longingly, but dared not take his 
cousin in, for the house was some half mile up 
the caiion, the road thither was a bare cut through 
tangled thickets, and if the fire once started there 
it would be impossible to get back. Yet he was 
aching to go to Mr. Hastings’s assistance. 

“Here’s just the place, Louise. Come on,” 
he cried, turning up a cattle-path to the top of a 
partially detached knoll to eastward. “You can 
see it all from here, and yet be perfectly safe. 
If Prince gets restive, throw your handkerchief 
over his eyes. Don’t go any nearer. I’ll be 
back presently, but I want to run up to the 
Hastingses. You don’t mind, do you?” 

Louise did mind, but would not say so, knowing 
how much the Hastingses needed help, so a 
moment later she was alone on the stony knob. 
Almost in the next moment,.it seemed, she found 
herself listening to the distant barking of a dog. 
Louise loved dogs and recognized this at once 
as the voice of a large one, frightened, angry and 
appealing. It was up the cafion eastward of the 
Hastings ravine. She had been up that trail 
once with Phil and Mina. 

There she had seen a small, rough shanty, 
and two little toddlers playing with a great dog, 
half-hound, half-bulldog, which Phil informed 
her was the terror of the neighbors and the 
devoted slave and guardian of the children. 
Was he now afraid of the fire? He had reason. 
If it swept up Hastings cafion it could hardly 
fail to take Wilson’s also. 

Then Louise felt her blood run chilly. Only 
that morning she had seen Wilson and his invalid 
wife drive by on their way to town, twelve miles 
away. Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, but not the chil- 
dren! Mina had told her that when the Wilsons 
Went to town they left the children locked up in 
the house. No wonder poor Bose was barking 
frantically! He seented danger in the air, and 
his beloved little ones were unable to escape! 

“Phil! Phil!” Louise screamed, involuntarily, | 
bat Phil was far beyond hearing, and already | 
there was a dull smolder of fire in the dead | 
leaves beside the road, where a spark had fallen. 





| all his small might. Fairly desperate now, Louise 
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brother Leonard at a stock-ranch in Nebraska, 
and I left home to learn the machinist’s trade. 
Ill-starred as both our fox-yards had proved, 
we were loath to give up the effort. Keeping 
fur-bearing animals for profit possessed a charm 
for us both. Our experience had not discouraged 
us. On the contrary, it had shown us what 
could be done. But we left future attempts until 
we should be men grown. 
CHARLES ADAMS. 


springing back into the saddle and turning him 
to the eastward. “Phil said, ‘Don’t go nearer,’ 
but we can’t stay here and let those babies burn 
alive. I know they are shrieking for help, and 
nobody to hear but poor, faithful, helpless Bose. 
Now keep cool, Prince! We simply must smash 
that door in and get the children back here before 
this cafion is a furnace, and that may be in less 
than ten minutes. Quick, Prince, quick! It’s 
a race for life now. Fly, boy, fly!’’ 

Prince snorted as if he understood, and plunged 
down a steep cattle-path to the narrow trail that 
wound up the cafion. Half a mile of this cave- 
like gloom, the crooked trail so narrow that her 
outstretched arms might touch the branches on 
either side, and now, indeed, Louise felt that 





she had rushed into the jaws of death. A few 
moments’ delay would make return 
impossible, and she knew no other 
way out. 

Now the cafion widened. She was 
under the firelit sky again, with Bose 
bounding toward her, barking implor- 
ingly. ‘“‘ Yes, Bose, yes, good doggie, 
we'll save the babies, never fear,’’ 
she called, breathlessly, extending her 
hand toward him, for she understood 
the dog’s tone. One sniff assured him 
that Louise was a friend, and he ran 
before her barking loudly and flung 
himself against the shanty door. 

Louise sprang from her panting 
horse. Sparks were flying in clouds 
overhead, and the air was filled with 
the muffled roar of fire. Hastings 
cafion was all ablaze. There wasn’t 
a moment to lose. She rattled the 
rough door fiercely. 

A frightened little face showed 
itself at the window. ‘“Please’m, we 
can’t open the door. We're locked in, 
and papa and mamma haven’t come 
home yet. Aint it time?” 

Louise looked desperately around 
for an axe to force the door. She 
could see clearly—it was too light, 
indeed, with all that ruddy glow from 
the smoke-clouds above. The great 
dog was watching her suspiciously. 
“Now don’t be angry, boy,” she 
coaxed, a little nervously. “We’ve 
got to open the door, you know, to get 
the babies out, or we shall all burn up together.”’ 

Bose barked and again flung his whole weight 
against the flimsy door just as Louise found a 
light hatchet. She attacked the door furiously. A 
strong man would have made short work of it, 
but the girl was neither strong nor skilful, and 
though it shivered and splintered it held fast for 
what seemed a terribly longtime. At last as she 
and Bose together threw themselves against it, it 
crashed in, and the dog bounded across the room 
to where a little girl about six years old was 
trying to hush the screams of a brother of three. 

The shanty consisted of but one room, with 
neither floor nor ceiling, and the furniture wa¥ 
of the rudest description. A few relics of better 
days “back East’’ contrasted oddly with the 
home-made stools and bedstead. Louise gave 
one glance at a fine, inlaid stand and a handsome 
family Bible, but with that terrible half-mile of 
overarched wood-road to traverse, it was impossi- 
ble to think of saving anything but the children. 

She caught up the chubby youngster. “Come,” 
she said, cheerily, “‘let’s go and meet mother.” 

But the child screamed and fought her vigor- 
ously. While she strove to soothe him, the little | 
girl ran to the door, but one look brought her | 
back to clutch Louise’s dress. | 

“The mountain’s all afire! We shall be burned 
up!” screamed the little girl, clinging tighter, 
while the boy kicked.and pulled Louise’s hair with 





shook him into momentary quiet, and said, | 
sharply: “Gracie, be still! I’ll save you both if 
you'll be quiet and mind me. If you don’t 1) 
can’t, and we shall all burn up together!” 

The little maid gulped down her cries, and even | 
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had to carry him out, and exert all her strength to 
lift him on the horse. ‘“‘Hold on tight,” she said ; 
but before she could lift Gracie also, the perverse 
little fellow rolled shrieking to the ground. 
Louise had to spring and catch the bridle or 
Prince would have been off. 

Master Johnny scurried back into the house 
and under the bed in spite of his sister’s frantic 
appeals, for he had never been required to obey 
her or anybody else. Gracie ran after him, 
sobbing, and tugging frantically to get him out. 
Louise had to tie Prince before she dared follow, 
sick at heart with fear. This spoiled baby’s 
wilfulness might cost all their lives. 

By main force she dragged him from his 
retreat, enveloped him in blankets, and bore him 
out, but on the door-step she paused. The breeze 
up the cajion, till now so cool and fresh, had 
suddenly become warm and smoky. The falling 
sparks had done their work, fires were already 
smoldering lower down the cafion. 
more might see it ablaze. It would be madness 
to attempt that road now. She set Johnny down 
and looked around with desperate coolness. 

Once started, the fire would rush up the cafion 
at race-horse speed. 
the Hastings cafion roared and flamed. To 
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together, and set him down beside the pool, 

screaming, but unable to make more trouble. 
“There, now! Don’t ery, Gracie, I didn’t hurt 

him, and we are safe here. Step close under the 


tree. Look at Bose lying in the pool. He 
knows how to make himself comfortable.” 
The cafion was now a sea of fire. Great 


flames seemed to reach and eclipse the pale stars 





overhead. The heat was intense, and the showers 
| of sparks hissed in the water and scorched the 
ferns. Louise could see the thick foliage of the 
green bay shrivelling in the hot wind. 
“But rocks and water can’t burn,” she repeated, 
| desperately. “And this heat can’t last long.” 
| She dipped Gracie’s wrap and her own into 
|the pool, but Johnny held his so tightly and 
screamed so loud that she had to let that go. 
A frightened rabbit flashed past them up the 
cafion, and a snake glided away among the rocks. 
Louise wondered if they would escape. She 


A minute | dashed water over Prince’s saddle and back, over 


| herself and the children. The heat was terrible. 
| It seemed impossible to live except by lying flat. 
| She tried to foree Prince down, but he was too 


terrified to understand or obey, and she had to 


Over the westward cliffs | drop down herself. 


The flames seemed to shoot up both sides of 


eastward the sky was dark, but the mountain- | the cafion now, netting a fiery bower against the 


side was a tangle of thorny vegetation, and she | sky. 


knew no paths. Gracie clung to her, sobbing, 
Bose whined and looked to her with appealing 
eyes, but Johnny fled back into the shanty and 
Prince was fast becoming unmanageable in his 
fright. Louise could have fainted in fear, but 
she fought her weakness. If she failed them, 
what was to become of these little ones? 

“Don’t be frightened, Gracie. Keep cool, 
Prince, boy.” She caught up an old coat and 


enveloped his head. “Poor Prince! 
shame. 
see the danger! Now, Gracie,’ Louise cried, 
nervously, “help me wet all the mats and 
blankets and quilts in the house—quick !” 

A barrel of water stood under the nearest tree. 
Into this Louise hastily plunged bedding and 
pieces of carpet, then, scrambling on an old box, 
with the help of the broom she spread them as 
well as possible over the flimsy roof. 

Suddenly she sprang down. ‘The pool below 
the falls under the big bay-tree! We may be 
safe there; and there isn’t a moment to lose. 
Come, Johnny, we’re going to the falls.” 

Once more she jerked the child from under the 
bed, and carried him out. Now the air was 
close, and the cafion walls echoed to the crackling 
of the flames. Fortunately it was not far to the 
little pool, for it took all the girl’s strength to 
lead the terrified horse and the struggling boy. 

“Black man under falls—bogy man!” Johnny 
screamed, pulling back with all his might, and 
Gracie added, trembling, ‘Mamma says there is 
a black man there that eats little children; but 
you won’t let him eat us, will you?’ 

“Tf there ever was a black man there,” said 
Louise, with composure, “of course he’s not 
there now—he’s run away from the fire.” 

The “falls” were a mere dribble of water 
down an almost perpendicular rock; the pool 
was not over three feet deep, and green slime lay 
along its edges, but it was water, and it lay ina 
hollow, with rock walls on three sides, while 
over it spread the green luxuriance of a great 
bay-tree. Louise drew a long breath of thank- 
fulness when she reached the stream. 


She sprang from her horse and crushed it out, | unclasped one small hand. “‘I’ll—be—good,”’ she | “Here, Gracie, hold this youngster a moment. 
but that could postpone the inevitable for but a| gasped, obediently. “Don’t let me be burned up.” | Now, Prince, come and be tied to this tree. 


moment or two; flames were showing over the | 
Western ridge, and other smoldering fires were | 
Visible. She could not reach Phil,—there was | 
not time to ride for help,—yet clearer than ever 
she heard the frantic barking. Oh, the poor | 
children, locked up in that little shanty with its 
toot of redwood shakes, dry as tinder! 
Prince, we’ve got to try it!” Louise sobbed, 


But the spoiled baby only shrieked and kicked. | 

His little sister, trembling like a leaf, made a 
piteous appeal. “Please don’t mind him. He 
don’t know any better, he’s so little. O Johnny! 
please be still, please! I’ll give you my dollie, 
anything—but if you don’t keep still—O Johnny, | 
do listen to sister—we shall be burned up!’ | 

But Johnny was deaf to argument, and Louise | 


Poor old horsie, you are nearly scared to death 
with all this heat and rushing and roaring and 
crackling round you. But you are safe here. 
Rocks and water can’t burn, nor this green stuff, 
either. Oh, you little seamp!’’ 

She was just in time to catch Johnny as he 
broke away from Gracie. This time she tore a 
strip from his apron, tied the restless ankles 





‘* SHE AND BOSE TOGETHER THREW THEMSELVES AGAINST IT.”” 


It’s a| loudly. 
I know I should go crazy if I couldn’t | off and you tie me -up in de fire. 


The rain of sparks made little Gracie, 
looking into the mirror of the pool, scream in 
terror. “The water’s afire, too!” she cried. 
Louise tried to reassure her, but she found 
herself glancing up apprehensively at the shriv- 
elling leaves of the bay-tree. They would soon 
cease to be any protection. “Lie flat, Gracie,’’ 
she said, and once more dashed water over the 
children and horse. Then she dropped, panting 
|and exhausted, on the verge of the pool, closing 
her eyes to the foe she could no longer 
fight. 

But scarcely a minute passed before 
Gracie exclaimed, “The fire’s going 
out, and our house isn’t burned. It’s 
just going to, though!” 

Louise sat up. The dry grass and 
leaves had burned out, the cafion was 
comparatively dark, and the shanty 
was but just smoldering into a blaze. 
The wet blankets and rugs had pro- 
tected its roof, the great clump of 
callas and vines, its sides; but these 
had been dried out completely, and 
the last shower of sparks had accum- 
ulated. In an instant Louise was 
speeding toward it. There was a little 
water in the barrel. A few minutes’ 
work with her saturated cloak sufficed 
to beat out the fire. 

“It’s better than no shelter,”” Louise 
remarked, grimly, as she dropped 
on the door-step, utterly exhausted. 
“And their bedding isn’t all burned 
up, though I wouldn’t give much for. 
the things on the roof; and I don’t 
think I shall wear this cloak to church 
again. I wish I was safe at home in 
bed; but thank God the children are 
safe!’ 

There came a patter of small feet 
and a shrill, wrathful voice. Johnny 
had succeeded in freeing himself, and 
returned in great indignation. “I'll 
tell my mamma on you,” he declared, 

“You b’oke door in, and you dwag me 
I'll tell my 





mamma!” 

“You're welcome,” Louise said, dryly. 

“You b’oke windows and burn house. 
tell my mamma,” Johnny reiterated angrily. 

Very cautiously Louise removed the blinding 
coat from her horse’s head. She patted and 
soothed him, and was about to climb wearily 
into the saddle when there came a flare of 
torches and lanterns over the western ridge. 
She heard a woman sobbing wildly and declaring 
she must and would go on to her poor children, 
while men seemed to be dissuading her. 

Then Louise heard Phil’s voice, full of distress. 
“She would have been perfectly safe where [| left 


rll 


her, and Prince wouldn’t run away. Whatever 
possessed her to go wandering off? Ben, won’t 


you go and see if she has gone home? I can’t 
face them if she isn’t there.’’ 

“© Phil!” the girl called, “I’m here all right. 
Is that Mrs. Wilson crying? ‘Tell her the 
children are all right and the house is standing. 
Bose! Down, sir! Don’t you know your 
friends?” for the dog had bristled and growled 
angrily at Phil’s headlong rush down the hill. 

“Why in the world didn’t you stay where I 
left you? Hastings thought sure you had tried 
to follow me, and been caught in the fire. Next 
time I won’t bring you out.’’ 

*You needn’t. I never want to see a mountain 
fire again. All the same, I’m glad I came this 
time. You are, too, aren’t you, Bose? You 
didn’t hear him calling for help, did you, Phil? 
His barking brought me, and if Johnny had been 
half as sensible as his dog I could have had the 
children out before the fire caught us. Don’t be 
angry, Phil. I couldn’t stay there and let them 
burn up without trying to save them.” 

“Who's said anything angry? Only I didn’t 
know you set up for a heroine.” 

“Tt wasn’t heroic,”’ Louise answered, simply. 
“It was the only thing to do.” 


But somehow she never could make the 


Wilsons agree with her, or Phil, either. 
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Current Topics. 


An industrial roll of honor is the two- 
page list, published in American Trade, of 
firms and corporations which have voluntarily, 
in the last few months, advanced the wages of 
their operatives. The employers who willingly 
share prosperity with their workers are men who 
deserve to prosper. 


“Ladies wishing to add to the comfort 
of the audience would do it by removing their 
hats.” This was printed as a poster in a London 
concert-room. Despite the appeal, the nuisance 
does not appreciably abate. Mr. Birrell once 
begged a elass of schoolgirls to be gentlemen. 
Many of their mothers, unfortunately, might 
profit by his paradox. 


If the colonies of Australia federate 


under the name of the United States of 
Australia, as has been suggested, it will be no 
longer possible for us to monopolize the 
abbreviation U.S. A. A rivalry for the use of 
it would show that our federal system of 
government is having many imitators, and as a 
compliment would offset any inconvenience that 
might result. 


A year or two ago the vast region of 
South Central Africa, now known as Rhodesia, 
was practically savage, unexplored and unknown. 
To-day it is under a civilized constitution, and in 
May it will hold its first general election for its 
parliament, at which every man, Englishman or 
Kafir, who works for his living and is able to 
write his name, will be entitled to cast one 
ballot and no more. It is practically manhood 
suffrage in the heart of the Dark Continent. 

With sincere pity for the city-born-and- 
bred artists who express their ideas of God’s 
handiwork by painting purple grass, lavender 
trees, blue suns and red rivers, Mr. Wallace 
Heckman of Chicago has established an ‘‘ Artists’ 
Settlement” in a most beautiful part of the 
country. He is erecting unique and comfortable 
little cottages, and intends to invite artists to 
occupy them during the summer months, who 
would not otherwise have an opportunity for a 
prolonged study of nature in “her own home- 
made garments.”’ 


In giving account of a convention of 
brewers, a New York paper remarks that “never 
before were so many millionaires gathered in one 
hall at one time.” And now if we could 
assemble all the men whose beer -drinking has 
made these colossal fortunes possible, it would 
be quite as significant and certainly an uncom- 
fortably suggestive sight. In the saloons of a 
single city of a hundred thousand inhabitants, 
the contributions annually taken for the enrich- 
ment of the brewers and their agents are 
estimated at three and a half million dollars. 

The London Spectator thinks “American 
character’’ responsible for such tragedies as the 
Windsor Hotel fire. It says: “The wonderful 
inventiveness of Americans seems to be consistent 
with a fatalism which regards care as either 
useless or discreditable.”” Yes, our fatalism takes 
the optimistic form; we “run for luck’ and 
often reach it; but one who habitually takes the 
chances, without taking also rational precautions, 
is likely to get caught sooner or later. Weare 
not taken up into the region of safety by the 
mere force of “specific levity.” 

An obtuse, supercilious woman, who 
evidently thought she was a lady, was trying the 
patience of an old German florist while making 
her ‘selection of flowers for Easter. The collec- 
tion did not suit her, and after more or less of 
unpleasant comment and criticism, the old man 
became impatient, and delivered the rebuke she 
needed. “Goot madam, I make not de flower. 
God does not ask me how I will haf them. I 
can’t gif hummin’-birds mit every rose. You is 
not like dat yourself. 
dat vas beautiful, dat vas young, dat could sing, 
dat vas good temper, dat know her mind, all in 
one lady. No, I see her not.” 

Prof. A. W. Small is an optimist. 
Nevertheless he thinks that he sees clouds on 
the social horizon already bigger than a man’s 
hand. 


business it is to communicate ideas to their 


generation will be gagged by those who publish | 
ideas ; and the publishers will be shackled by the | 


manufacturers of paper; and the paper-makers 
will be held up and hindered by the trans- 
portation trusts; and the transporters by the 


I never often see de lady | 


If they continue to enlarge, in the shape | 
of trusts, to the bursting point, the result will be, | 
he thinks, something like this: ‘“The men whose | 
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oil-producers; and the oil magnates by the stove- 
makers and the oil-consumers ; and the cook-stove 
men and their aids and abetters by the sugar 
trust; and the sugar interest by Wall Street; 
/and the stockbrokers and speculators by the 
|labor-unions; and the labor-unions by the 
farmers; and the farmers—God help them—by 
everybody!” A grim tragedy of combinations! 
Or rather a philosophical primer, that defines in 
a homely way the antagonisms that will grow 
out of the present craze for centralizing the 
industrial forces of the country. 

A writer in the Independent says that the 
| number of languages spoken by the inhabitants 
| of the Philippine archipelago is ten. Dr. Daniel 
|G. Brinton of the University of Pennsylvania, 

writing in the American Anthropologist, 

| states that the Spanish government has bestowed 
| official recognition upon thirty-five. The latter 
statement seems authoritative, but the former is 
sufficient to give a comprehensive idea of the 
heterogeneous mixture of races with lingual 
diversities who dwell on the islands of the 
archipelago. The difficulties to be surmounted 
in governing and Christianizing them when a 
| way is opened for carrying out the declarations 
| of the recent proclamation of the United States 
| commission, are also very apparent. The poly- 
| glottish complexities alone are appalling. 
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THE CALL TO ARMS. 
The pleasing way is not the right: 
He that wou. d conquer heav’n must fight. 
Quarles. 
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Cromwell’s Tricentenary. 


HREE hundred years ago, on April 25th, 
Oliver Cromwell was born. Before he was 
six years old he had a fisticuff fight with 

his future sovereign, the little Charles L., and 
won, as he did later in the conflict which involved 
the crown. On the day of Shakespeare’s death 
he registered as student at Cambridge. On the 
anniversary of his great battles, Dunbar and 
Worcester, his “fortunate day,’’ Cromwell passed 
away, at the age of fifty-nine. His life-work, 
now being commemorated in both England and 
America, was one of the turning-points of our 
Mr. John Fiske declares that there never was 

a conflict of more world-wide importance than 
that from which Oliver Cromwell came out 
victorious. It shattered the monarchical power 
in England when that power threatened to over- 
come all Europe. More than anything else, it 
decided that government by the people and for 
the people should not then perish from the earth. 

Under the Commonwealth, representatives of 
Scotland and Ireland first sat in the English 
Parliament. Religious toleration reached a 
mighty arm across the Channel, and by stopping 
persecutions in France, changed the face of the 
whole religious and political world. The English 
navy was rebuilt, peace dawned upon the land, 
and England rese to the supreme place among 
the nations. 

Great as was Cromwell’s influence upon his 
contemporaries, he speaks no less to individual 
manhood of today. “He first acquired the 
government of himself,’ declares his secretary, 
John Milton; and although possessed of unlim- 
ited power, “early learned to subdue the whole 
host of hopes, fears and passions which infest 
the soul.” 

It might be pertinent for each reader to ask 
the meaning of “unlimited power.” Does 
“power” consist in “being waited upon,” asks 
Carlyle; of “having newspaper paragraphs; of 
giving political place, or riding in gilt coaches? 
That is not the heaven of all,” continues the 
philosopher. “Some born kings I myself have 
known who find quiet walking handier, and 
crown themselves by putting on their own private 
hat with” the thought, “God enable me to be 
king of what lies under this! For Eternities lie 
under it, and Infinitudes; and I am to conquer it 
or be forever conquered by it now while it is 
called To-day!’ Perhaps this, above all, is the 
lesson of Cromwell’s tricentenary. 
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Our Presidents on the Street. 


RESIDENT McKINLEY now walks about 
the streets of Washington, or rides horse- 
back into the suburbs of the national capital, 

as freely as any private citizen. This surprises 
foreigners, and to an extent visitors in Washing- 
ton from other parts of our own country. The 
personal habits of our Presidents in this respect 
have greatly varied. 
President Grant used to stroll leisurely down 
Pennsylvania Avenue, in the latter part of the 
afternoon, wearing a carelessly placed soft hat, 
and with a thoroughly unconscious manner. 





frequented avenues of travel. President Cleve- 





When the Spanish War broke out, this practice 
was not continued. So much depended upon his 
life in the critical times that followed, and as 
there was a possibility that it might be taken or 
endangered by a political maniac or a secret 
enemy, he was persuaded to take his “constitu- 
tional’? within the spacious grounds of the 
Exeeutive Mansion. The thought of being 
followed and protected by guards was repugnant 
to him. 

The Washington public, as a matter of 
etiquette, try not to subject a President to the 
unpleasant consciousness of being stared at, in 
theatres or other public places. It has even 
been regarded as a breach of etiquette to raise or 
touch the hat toa President when he is passed on 
the street; but this delicate attention is certainly 
not objectionable. Sir Julian Pauncefote, the 
British Ambassador, once remarked that a 
foreigner’s first impression of the attitude of the 
Washington public to the President was that of 
indifference, but a more intimate knowledge 
of our people has shown that it is the highest 
possible tribute of respect and consideration. 
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CONFIDENCE. 


Youth’s begich eonfidence—that is the germ, 
All undeveloped, of man’s later strength. 
Katrina Trask. 
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Ambassadors’ Wives. 


EUROPEAN ambassador was asked to 
give the secret of success in a diplomatic 
career. He replied instantly, “A hand- 

some and agreeable wife.’”’ He was himself a 
successful diplomatist, and his wife was a great 
favorite at court and in society. 

The social side of diplomatic life is more 
important in England than in any Continental 
country. This is because-the leading men, 
responsible for the government of the empire, 
are constantly visiting at country-houses. An 
ambassador is expected to meet them on their 
own ground, and to adapt himself to their social 
requirements. He should be a welcome guest at 
the country-houses where they are entertained. 

The ambassador’s wife becomes an important 
ally when she is a favorite in social circles. She 
sits at a state dinner between two cabinet minis- 
ters or foreign ambassadors, and before the ladies 
leave their places comments have been made or 
facts stated in her hearing, or in reply to her 
own thoughtful suggestions, that may prove of 
political value. If she is a winsome, attractive 
figure in the drawing-room, and is a favorite 
with the country-house guests, her prestige and 
popularity increase her husband’s facilities for 
serving the interests of his own government. 

At court receptions and balls, where all the 
state dignitaries and diplomats are present, 
the wives of the ambassadors are on even terms ; 
but there are few of these ceremonious functions. 
In a capital like London there is gaiety in the 
town-houses during a short season, and the 
country-houses are social centres for nine months. 
It is in these splendid mansions of the dukes 
and the earls that friendships are made, and 
where the men who are governing England are 
closely approached. Here the captivating woman 
—charming in person and manner, somewhat 
familiar with statecraft, and adroit in political 
controversy—is virtually the peer of the expe- 
rienced and dexterous diplomat. 
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Escape from Burning Dwellings. 


HE terrible fire in a fashionable New York 
hotel last month recalls the lesson of a 
story recounted in the Companion some 

time ago. A man had been washed overboard 
from a vessel during a storm so fierce that his 
rescue seemed impossible. A timorous, seasick 
“Jandlubber,’’ whose fear of the water had been 
the scorn of the sailors, leaped overboard, caught 
the man by the hair, and supported him till help 
came. The hero, though inordinately timid, 
had schooled himself in mind and will against 
such a possible emergency. 

Residence in a hotel or an apartment in some 
form and at some time will possibly come to 
most readers of the Companion. They cannot 
too early master a few simple rules, which may 
save the loss.of limb or of life. 

After engaging a room the occupant should at 
once learn its situation in respect to halls, 
stairway and elevator, and note whether there is 
a fire-escape. If there is, and only a rope is 
provided, the directions for its use should be 
studied. He should remember that a towel in 
his hands will lessen the friction of the rope 


upon his flesh, and that a wet towel twisted | 
about his face will delay suffocation from smoke. | 
He should also know instantly what money, | 


jewelry or papers are most important to save. 
By occasionally impressing such simple 


President Harrison frequently walked out with | precautions upon the mind, one’s actions in case 
Private Secretary Halford, but upon the less | of sudden fire will become almost automatic. 


Along many other lines such self-training may 


| land, during his second administration, was rarely | be of vital service: What to do in case one’s 
seen on foot outside of the White House grounds. | clothes catch fire; when the brake of a bicycle 
He one day walked a few hundred feet to the | fails to act on a dangerous grade; when a 


| State Department, and the event was deemed | companion is struck by lightning; or when 


worthy of record in the local newspapers. 


resuscitation is required when drowning is barely 


| When Mr. MeKinley became President, he | escaped; or when a “live” wire drops and must 


producers of steel; and the steel industries by | took his exercise on the streets of Washington, | be crossed. 
It is neither necessary nor desirable to lie 


the coal-operators; and the coal-miners by the 


|as he had done when a member of Congress. 
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awake nights planning escapes from potential 
disasters; but to refuse to consider them is the 
device of the ostrich who thinks himself safe 
from danger when his foolish head is hid in the 
sand. 


——_—_—_ > 


Try It! 


OTWITHSTANDING the vast output of 
thousands of steam printing-presses, there 
are multitudes of our American population 

who are on short rations of reading-matter. Either 
they live remote from libraries and dealers, or 
they lack the means to buy books or subscribe 
for papers. Colporteurs find families without 
even a Bible, and in many a back town or frontier 
settlement are hungry people to whom a bright 
book, an illustrated magazine, or a good news- 
paper is a cause for gladness and gratitude. 

To meet this need, various agencies have been 
established for the placing of wholesome and 
attractive literature wherever it is likely to be 
wanted and welcomed. One city church is a 
centre for receiving and distributing to distant 
places tons of selected material, and the ladies 
who conduct the correspondence become deeply 
interested in people whom they are never to see. 

The moral of all this is: Don’t waste good 
reading-matter, and don’t allow it to accumulate 
unused in closets and garrets; you need not wait 
to find or organize a distributing agency. Every 
reader who will give a minute’s attention to the 
subject can think of some less favored neighbor— 
perhaps the choreman, the washerwoman and 
her children, or a poor “shut-in’—to whom an 
oceasional gift of this kind would come like a 
sunbeam. 

There are hospitals where the daily coming of 
a package of newspapers from the gather-all box 
at the railway station is an event to which the 
invalids look forward as a relief from lonesome- 
ness.or an antidote for pain. And many a 
message of the true, the beautiful and the good 
can be carried for one cent to the remotest corner 
of the land. 
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Her Explanation. 


NTIL quite recent years it was not very 
unusual in remote country parishes in 
England for the parish clerk to be a woman. 

Her duties included leading the responses at the 
proper time, and also keeping order among the 
children. 

An English clergyman recently related how one 
such dame discharged her official duty under 
difficulties. He had expressed indignation at the 
trouble given her by a particularly unruly urchin. 

“°F’s a main nuisance, that boy,” she assented, 
“put ’e’s got a’art, sir, ’e’s gota’art! ’E’d been 
that bad Hi was putten of ’im hout, sir, and ’e 
wouldn’t go; and ’e was kickin’ like a ’orse, sir, 
and tryin’ ’ard to trip up my ’eels; and you was 
goin’ on with the service, sir, and Hi’d got to be 
back to lead the responses, sir, and Hi didn’t 
know what to do! And then Hi hup and spoke 
to Johnny ’imself,—Hi ’ad ’im in the porch, sir, 
and ’e was ’angin’ on to the ’andle of the door,— 
and Hi says to ’e, says Hi: 

“‘Johnny, Hi’m due hinside for the responses 
this hinstant. What’ll hever the congregation 
say hif Hi baint there? As betwixt hus two,’ Hi 
told ’im, ‘Hi’ll agree Hi ’aven’t bested ’e; but go 
hout, Johnny, go hout, for the sake of the congre- 
gation!’ 

“And Hi tell’ee that boy ’as a ’art, sir, for ’e 
lets go o’ the ’andle, and Hi lets go of’e, and Hi 
*urries back just in time for ‘Lord deliver us!’” 
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Horace Greeley’s Sympathy. 


ORACE GREELEY’S sympathy with the 
working classes was intense, and his indig- 
nation toward those who oppressed them 

was not unlike the “perfect hatred” of the 
Hebrew king. A graphie illustration of this 
sympathy and indignation is given in the “Personal 
Recollections” of James R. Gilmore, who was 
formerly one of the editorial corps of the Tribune. 

One winter night two thinly and poorly clad 
women entered the room of the managing editor 
and asked to see Mr. Greeley. Mr. Gilmore, who 
was reading proof-sheets, answered that Mr. 
Greeley was very busy, and half a dozen gentle- 
men were waiting to see him; but if they could 
wait, he would probably give them audience. 

They were willing to wait, and Mr. Gilmore 
ushered them into the great editor’s apartment, 
where he sat at his desk, with his back to the 
door, absorbed in an editorial. 

Curious to see what kind of a reception he 
would give the women, Mr. Gilmore lingered near 
the doorway. As soon as Mr. Greeley had finished 
his editorial, he turned about and glanced at his 
visitors. The gentlemen were well known to him, 
for each man was a prominent politician; but 
giving them scarcely any attention, he rose and 
said courteously to the women: 

“Ladies, what can I do for you?” 

The younger of the two stepped timidly forwa! d 
and explained their errand. They were employ¢s 
in a hoop-skirt factory, where the workwolich 
had the day before suspended work and dema nded 
an increase of wages. 

“What pay do you get?” asked Mr. Greeley. 

“Three dollars and a half a week,” was tlie 
| timid answer. 

“And how much of that goes for board?” 

“Three dollar's.” - 

“Do you mean to say that you have only iil) 
cents a week for your clothes and other neces-« 
ries?” 

“That is all.” ; 

“It’s a shame—a burning shame!” said Mr. 
Greeley, quickly. “You wish me to expose these 
men. I willdo it. They shall have a column lp 
to-morrow’s Trilune.” : 

Then seeing Mr. Gilmore standing in the (00! 
way, he said, “Be kind enough to show these 
ladies to the stairway, and [drawing bis ; 
down to him, and speaking in a lower tone] look 
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at their clothes!—give them ten or twenty dollars ; 
I'll pay it.” 

“Did you hear what Mr. Greeley said to me?” 
asked Mr. Gilmore of the younger woman, as 
they reached the door of the outer editorial room. 

“Yes, sir; but we don’t want alms—we ask for 
justice, not charity,” she answered. 

“He does not consider it charity. He thinks it 
a duty to divide his larger earnings with those 
who are underpaid. He will be offended if you 
refuse the money,” answered Mr. Gilmore. 

“We wouldn't offend him for the world!” said 
the woman, reluctantly taking the offered bank- 
note. “I shall pray God to bless him.” 

“Did those women take the money?” asked 
Mr. Greeley, after his visitors had left. 

“Yes; a twenty-dollar bill—I had nothing 
smaller; but I’ll compromise with you for ten,” 
answered Mr. Gilmore. 

“No, you won't,” said Mr. Greeley, fumbling in 
his pockets for the money. “But I haven’t a 
dollar. You'll have to get it of Sinelair [the 


cashier]; and mind, if you don’t collect the whole 


we'll have a row.” 
—_—_———~+ oe >—__—_—_—_—_ 


A BRAVE MAN. 


“That is one of the bravest men I ever knew,” 
said General Rosecrans, pointing out his inspector- 
veneral, Arthur C. Ducat. 
almost certain death, to perform a duty. Three 
on the same duty had fallen before his eyes, and 


he bad to run the gauntlet of a thousand muskets, 


but he did it.” 

The words were spoken to James R. Gilmore, 
while on a visit to “Old Rosey’s” army at Mur- 
freesborough, who records them in his “Personal 
Recollections.” 

General Rosecrans referred to Ducat’s behavior 
at the battle of Iuka. The inspector-general had 
observed that a regiment of General Stanley’s 
division was about to be overwhelmed by a much 
larger force of the enemy. 

“Ride on and warn Stanley at once,” said 
Rosecrans, as Ducat reported the danger. An 
acre on fire and swept with bullets lay between 
him and the menaced regiment. Ducat glanced 
at it and said: 

“General, I have a wife and children.” 

“You knew that when you came here,” answered 
Roseerans, coolly. 

“T'll go, sir,” said Ducat, moving his horse 
forward. 

“Stay amoment. We must make sure of this,” 
said the general, beginning to write despatches, 
the paper resting on the pommel of his saddle. 
He wrote three; gave one to each of three order- 
lies, and sent them off, at intervals of about sixty 
yards, over the bullet-swept field. Then he looked 
at Ducat, who had seen every one of the orderlies 
fall lifeless, or desperately wounded. Without a 
word, he plunged into the fire, ran the gauntlet in 
safety, got to Stanley, and saved the regiment; 
but his clothes were torn by Minié balls, and his 
horse received a mortal wound. 


«++ 
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ON SECOND READING. 


A writer in the Girls’ Realm tells a pleasing 
anecdote of the early efforts in authorship of 
Miss Jane Barlow, the author of the charming 
“Trish Idyils” and other humorous and pathetic 
tales of the Emerald Isle. Miss Barlow, still in 
her teens, had sent a poem to the Cornhill Maga- 
zine. It would have been endurable, although 
painful, had it been declined in one of the usual 
civil formulas, but her feelings may be imagined 
when she received a curt scrawl from the editor: 

“T have no use for silly verses.” 

It was crushing! She kept her grief, surprise 
and righteous indignation to herself for a few 
hours, and then earried the fateful missive to 
show to her family in the hope of sympathy. But 
she got something better. Under the eyes of the 
family council the editor’s hasty hieroglyphics 
were reread and reinterpreted. They ran: 

“T hope to use your pretty verses.” 

Few other young authors can have had concen- 
trated into a single editorial missive the depres- 


sion of refusal and the exultation of first success! | 


The pretty verses led the way to a long series of 
successful contributions. 


e 
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CARLYLE’S JAWS. 


It is frequently mentioned in connection with 
Mr. Gladstone that he was painfully matter-of- 
fact; read in this light, then, the following must 
be aseribed to unconscious humor: 

One day at dinner a gentleman—moved, it may 
be, by the sight of Mr. Gladstone’s conscientious 


mastication of his food, for the great statesman | 


Was not one to eat in haste and repent at leisure— 
“avonggay what a victim to dyspepsia Carlyle had 
been. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Gladstone, “he smoked too 
much. I have been told that he ate quantities of 
sodden gingerbread, and he was a rapid feeder. 
[ lunched with him one day, and he tumbled his 
food inte his stomach. It was like posting letters.” 


“T saw him coolly face | 
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strenuous efforts to meet the latter, one day burst | Throat and Lung Troubles are effectively re - — 
into the great basso’s apartment. Seeing the | lieved by “Srown’s Bronchial Troches.”. They may be 


giant before him, he hesitated and apologized. 
“T was looking,” he said, “for Tom Thumb.” 


tones. 

The Englishman was taken aback. He must 
have been a trusting soul. 

“But,” said he, “you were very tiny when I saw 
you yesterday!” 

“Yes,” said Lablache, “that is how I have to 


let myself out, and enjoy myself.” 
Then he proceeded to entertain his guest, who 
did not, after all, regret Tom Thumb. 





A Beautiful Gift 
To New Subscribers to The Companion 


and to all Old Subscribers who 
renew their subscriptions. 


\It is a Calendar for 1899, of dainty design, 
a very charming reproduction in twelve 
colors of three original paintings. 

It is intended as a bright and attractive 
ornament for the centre-table or the 
mantel as well as a convenience for 

reference for every day in the year. 

| After its usefulness as a Calendar is past, it 

will still serve as a beautifully executed 

| work of art, and as a permanent ornament 
for the home. 

| Please Remember that every subscriber who 

pays now for his paper is entitled to one. 


Perry Mason & Company. 








FUSTIAN. 


In an “Annual Report of the School Committee” 
of Topsfield, Massachusetts, over thirty years 
ago there was a great amount of what was 
| evidently considered fine writing. A young woman 
| was at the head of each school at that time, and 
|to all of them the writer of the report gave 
| voluminous praise. He used the biggest words 
| he could find, and has given a perfect example of 
| pure fustian. Of the head of the “Primary Centre 
| School” much is said. 


“Under the guidance of this master hand in 

| genuine philosophic simplicity, the school pre- 

sented the same phase of unvarying successful 
| advancement as in former years, from the disso- 
nant mouthings of half-fledged juvenile articula- 
| tion through the winding passages of syllabicism 

© the Mount Hope of spell-reading; the same 
| grateful interspersion of gymnastic, vocal, reces- 
| sive and studious enaction, rendering every exer- 
| cise equally a pastime, and romancing the reality 
| of first efforts in dry i ‘ 
| Of the teacher of the “Senior Centre School” it 
| was stated, after a tribute to various other virtues, 
| that she had “exceeded herself in the assiduous 

ability with which she characterized her school. 
| Her order was not stiff or staky, but socially yet 
deferentially absolute.” 

The teacher of the “‘East School” was evidently 
a young woman rich in gifts and a great discipli- 
narian. Among other 
that during her reign “whisperings were stifled, 
foreign untowardness guided well in hand, and 
other apcnaione peect ces reformed.” 

The “North School” had 
the rule of an unpopular teacher, but Providence 
saw fit te remove r from Topsfield; and the 
report cheeringly adds that she was replaced by 
one “whose ancestral prepossessions, educational 
qualifications, and gentle, child-like simplicity of 
manner conciliated and ‘soothed every rampant 
and belligerent feeling of the citizens.” 


AN EXAMPLE. 


“Do you approve of coeducational schools?” 
asked the father of three lively boys. 


“Oh, they bave their advantages and their 
disadvantages, of course,” said the person to 
whom he appealed. “I judge from your course 
with Harold that you are in favor of the system. 
Professor James tells me he is a very bright 
scholar.” 
| _ “Perhaps so,” said the father, doubtfully. “But 
| Lhad a little conversation with Harold yesterday 
| that stays in my mind. I said pleasantly to him, 
| ‘Harold, somebody told me the other day that the 
| ys and boys at man Hall were better known 
or caricatures and puns than for scholarship.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Harold, ‘that all comes of the story 
| that’s leaked out about the sketch made on the 





blackboard by Ann Drew; Ann drew Andréw 
Andrews and rues it!’ ” 
. 


FINANCIAL POETRY. 


An unusual album was presented to Willis 
Clark, brother of Lewis Gaylord Clark, the poet, 
on one occasion, with a request for ‘“‘some rhymes.” 


Mr. Clark was at the house of a farmer, and the 
man’s daughter had turned an old account-book 
into an autograph album in which were inscribed 
| the names of her various friends and relatives, 
| below sperepeiate sentiments. 

Mr. Clark saw his opportunity, and after turning 
| over the leaves for a moment or two he took a 
| pen, and wrote the following verse: 





This world’s a scene as dark as Styx 
Where hope is scarce worth 26 
eeting hence 


“I am he,” answered Lablache, in his deepest | ~ OLD WIDDER BUDD 











used at all times with perfect safety. (Adv. 
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character piece to speak. It pleases audiences and wins } 4 - 
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| pieces for recitation. ¥ : 


By mail, postage paid, 10 cents each. 
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Stockings 


«MADE TO WEAR.” 


Our NO. 19 for Boys, with TRIPLE 
KNEE, high spliced heel and Double Toe, 
is the best wearing stocking made. NO.14 
is equally heavy, with coarse rib If you 
want something lighter weight and more 
dressy NO. 16 will please you. We man 
ufacture “Iron Clads” of equal quality and 
great variety for men, women and children 


Ask for “Iron Clads” at your dealer's. If he 
can't supply you, send 24 cents for sample pai 
State style and size desired. 

Free Sample of TRIPLE KNEE. 
COOPER, WELLS & COMPANY, 


St. Joseph, Michigan. 


Pears’ 


What a 


soap is! 


luxury Pears’ 


It is the cheapest and 
best toilet soap in all the 
world. 


All sorts of people use it, all sorts of stores 
sell it, especially druggists. 





“A PERFECT FOOD—as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 














Walter Baker & Co.'s 


by years of 
successful 


TIME TRIED 


use, the 
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p~ se 
is now endorsed by thousands of riders tron 
every corner of the earth. It is the crowning 

glory of 58 years’ experience in 
lamp-making and givesa strong 
steady, ten-hour brilliant ligtt 
which wind, jar and jolt are alike 
helpless te quench. 

To your address prepaid tor 
$2.50. 
Circular Jor @ postal. 

R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 
64 Laight St.. New York. 


The Standard for 
Purity and 
Excelience.... 





Traie-Mark. 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 


Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
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at first suffered from | 








“Substitution” 


is often an effort to get rid of unsalable goods 
—things that have been forced on the dealer 
}\, by schemes which promise excessive profit. 














ty \ S[eleqe). Such washing powders are urged 
= T-iInE] 71 > =| 2 in place of Pearline. 

sleyelelelele . When a woman gets a useless 
TITITITITIT 747. imitation, on the assurance that it’s 


























“the same as”’ or “as good as” 
=== Pearline, she’s pretty likely after- 
ward to do her trading somewhere else. - 606 


Don’t argue the matter—use Pearline. 
It’s time you got acquainted. 


It’ll be a tie of friendship that 
dyspepsia will never sever. 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


will agree with you and 
you'll agree with them. 
You will find them as good 
to-morrow as they are to- 
day, and as good next 
week as they are to-mor- 














SONG 


aware’, 


Our Jove are born so 
That they aredearat . wr 
And yet to stay here many are willing 
Although they may not have 


os After a slight pause Mr. Gladstone added, | 
— did not seem to use his jaws except to | 
alk!” 

This may not have been meant for a hit, but to | 


Uneeda 


row. 
Royal purple and white. 


those familiar with Carlyle’s magnificent flow of | 


denunciation it seems a very happy one. 


* 





SHRUNK. 


. Luigi Lablache, the singer, was a giant in size. 
One of his boots,” says a biographer, “would 
make a good portmanteau. One of his gloves 
Would clothe an infant.” There is a humorous 
&Xaggeration in the statement, but the fact 
remains that he was certainly an enormous man. 
, = 's recorded of him that he was very generous, 
a also a lover of jokes. At one time he was 
ee in Paris, at the same hotel with Tom 

‘umb. An English tourist, who had been making 


SLOW TRAINS. 


Slow railroad trains are probably not peculiar 

| to any locality. The story of the conductor who 

waited for the hen to complete the dozen of eggs 

| for the market is a part of the folk-lore of widely 
diverse regions. 


| There used to run over a Vermont road—and 
also, it may be remarked, over a Wisconsin road— 
what was known as the “huckleberry train,” the 
jest being that it was so slow that passengers 
could jump off at the front end of the train, and 
pick huckleberries for a while, and then get on at 
| the rear end as it came up. : 

The engineer of the Vermont train of this title 
is imaginatively declared to have shot two par- 
tridges one day from his cab, which the fireman 
| “retrieved” without any additional “slowing up!” 








That’s the package. 


Five cents. 
That’s the price. 


You should know 
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Like a fair 

Is the wonder of the orchard trees. 

© 1s the honey-buried murmur of the bees. 
Rosy light o’erlaps the shadow, 
Blissfpl mormings come and go, 
And the evenings die of beauty 

Till the Blossom Wind begins to blow. 


Somewhere, all unseen, the orchard Spirit 
Midst the billowy tree-tops dwells apart; 
But she hears the oriole’s eet 9 
And the bee within the blossom’s honeyed heart. 
And the yeoman trees, to shield her, 
Trail their snowy branches low, 
As she leans, to look and listen, 
When the Blossom Wind begins to blow! 


At the first, ’tis but the lightest, sighing, 

Lifting not the downball from the grass ; 

But the Spirit of the place has heard it, 

And she knows the hour of Beauty soon must pass! 

Down a single petal falters, 
Like the earliest flake of snow— 
On the bough its comrades tremble, 

As the Blossom Wind begins to blow! 


Borne along the hollow fragrant tempest, 
Drifts the orchard Spirit to her doom. 
Faintly heard, a fairy dirge is chanting,— 
Faintly glimpsed her face amid the eddying bloom. 
Blown afar the fair pavilion ; 
Then the rain comes soft and slow; 
Sober green the flower replaces, 
When the Blossom Wind has ceased to blow. 
EpituH M. THOMAS. 
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A Dictionary Hunt. 


Were I a New York gentleman 
Of ancient pedigree 

I'd often hunt the native fox 
Along the Genesee. 

But in my books my life I spend, 
A life I sometimes vary 

By punting words, in lieu of game, 

hrough my big dictionary. 


You find the wrinkled rorqual there, 
And hear the dobchick peeping; 
There lives the huso, isinglass 
And caviare keeping. 
The lemmings there refuse to eat 
The very daintiest lardon, 
While dracs with hatchels comb their hair, 
And ask no noddy’s pardon. 


The small poyou and mataco 
Hear not the bubo cry, 
But there the smew may swim at will, 


That wriggled near the shore! 
What if a thrasher killed a birt 
For stealing madrepore! 
The eland and the pallah fleet, 
The joyful loriot, 
The gyall and the apteryx, 
The tawny ocelot, 
All dwell in dictionary land 
Far from the manatee. 
Will you hunt them, or hunt the fox 


Along the Genesee? 
J. ROWE WEBSTER. 


$< o >—______ 


For the First Time. 





HE horror of three weeks of peril, culmi- 
T nating in sleepless expectation of death 

through the last four days and nights, is 
an experience no sufferer could forget, and no 
reader imagine without emotion. All this was 
included in the life on board the Cunard steamer 
Pavonia while tossing on the Atlantic last 
February, during ten days of unprecedented 
storm, and drifting helpless eight days more. 

On the fifth day of the storm a passenger over- 
heard the captain say that the steamer was liable 
to sink in two minutes at any time. Then the 
terrible truth came slowly out. The vessel’s 
boilers had, one by one, broken loose, until six 
iron monsters, weighing six tons each, were 
plunging from side to side with every roll of the 
vessel. Surely no situation could be more 
frightful. If one of those loose boilers crashed 
into the thin steel side of the ship, it would sink 
at once. : 

One officer was seen gazing out of a porthole, 
with the tears streaming down his bronzed cheek. 
The suspense was indescribable. Every one 
had the conviction that he would never see land 
again, but there was no panic. Every face was 
blanched, but every lip was firm, and determina- 
tion to save the ship at any cost animated the 
sailors in the hold to heroic deeds. The story of 
how those men, for four days and nights, without 
sleep and almost without food, battled with those 
untethered monsters can never be told. 

One night, when the last hope of rescue had 
departed, and the solemnities of eternity inspired 
the prayers of the passengers gathered in the 
cabin, ene man, who had hitherto been silent, 
staggered to his feet and said: 


“I am going into my stateroom to pray for the | 


first time in fifteen years. I can stand this no 
longer.” 

The next morning another man said, ‘When I 
got to my bed last night, never expecting to get 
up again, I prayed to Almighty God for the first 
time in my memory. My agony was so great 
that I had to do it, or die where I lay.’ 

We can well conceive that such testimony, 
wrung from courageous men who had never 


professed Christianity, helped the resignation of | 
the rest, and almost rekindled a thrill of hope. | 


Probably theirs were not the only 


prayers inspired by those awful hours. When 


avilion dropped from heaven, | 
a } 


Like the music heard in dreams of heaven, | 
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3, | divine acceptance are of supreme value in danger 
@) | and in death, is it the part of wisdom not to seek 

| them in the perplexities and the hazards of every- 
~ | day life? 
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An Old Virginia Doctor. 


Dr. Charles Everett, a Virginia physician who 
died in 1848 at the age of eighty-one, must have 
been as lonely in the practice of his profession as 
“the voice of one crying in the wilderness.” 
Doctors in those days had little faith in the 
healing power of nature; their pills were large, 
their doses nauseous and freely given. But 
Doctor Everett, whose practice extended over 
eight counties, anticipated the medical teaching 
of the present day; he held that the physician’s 
aim should be to help rather than coerce nature, 
and that medicines ought to be administered by 
the hand of a miser. 

Thomas Jefferson and 


life. A jocose remark, made by the ex-President 
in his last illness, puaned them still farther apart. 

Doctor Everett had been in consultation with 
two other doctors, and as they entered the sick 
man’s room Jefferson looked up and said, ““When- 
ever I see three doctors together I generally 
look out for a turkey buzzard.” Doctor Everett 
immediately withdrew, highly offended. 

The doctor was a keen observer of human 
nature, and often used the knowledge he had 
thus gained for the benefit of his patients. Mr, 
E. C. Mead, in his “Historic Homes of Virginia,” 
tells how the wise RT once, by his acquaint- 
ance with the working of a man’s nature, roused 
a patient to consciousness. 

A notorious old miser, named Jones, had fallen 
into a stupor from which nothing had been able to 
rouse him. Doctor Everett was called in, and 
made several futile efforts to rouse the old man. 
Seeing the county sheriff passing by, and recallin: 
his patient’s ruling passion, be went out an 
hastily summoned the officer to his help. It was 
arranged that the sheriff should enter the sick 
man’s chamber and drop his saddle-bags on the 
floor, making them rattle as though they con- 
teined a quae? of specie. 

“Mr. Sheriff,” said the doctor, as soon as the 
jingle subsided, “how much money did you say 
you had collected for Mr. Jones here?” 

Before the official could reply, the old miser 
stirred, and in his eager, weak voice cried, “How 
much did he say?” 

Doctor Everett must have found many patients 
who appreciated his advanced medical opinions, 
for he left a fortune amounting to more n two 
hundred and phy thousand dollars. He was also 
in advance of his neighbors as to slavery. His 
will directed that his many slaves should be 
freed, transported to Liberia and settled there in 
furnished homes. One thousand dollars in money 
were also to be given to each family, in order to 
start them in their new life. 

His nephew, to whom the estate -was left, 
becoming convinced that the slaves could find no 
suitable home in Africa, took advantage of a 
codicil to the will, and settled them in Mercer 
County, Pennsylvania, 


—————_— +o > —_—_— 


Witty and Illustrative. 


Doctor Guthrie, an eloquent preacher of the 
Free Church of Scotland, was once dining with 
several clergymen. Among them was Thomas 
Binney, an English divine, who had a strong 
aversion to caper-sauce. When the boiled mutton 
had been served, the sauce was handed to 
Binney, who drew back in his chair as if some- 
thing unpalatable had been presented. “What’s 
the matter?” asked a guest. “It’s only Binney 
cutting his capers!” replied Guthrie. ‘““What a 
saucy remark!” retorted a lady. 

Doctor Guthrie was very zealous in advocating 
the “Sustentation Fund,” designed to afford the 
Free Church clergy a “living wage.” There were 
objections raised by penurious people, some of 
whom suggested that it would do the clergymen 





good if they should imitate the self-denial of the 
primitive disciples. Once at a public meeting, 
where Doctor Candlish, a very orthodox preacher 


and theologian, sat on the platform, Doctor 
Guthrie humorously referred to the criticism. 

“In the early church,” said he, “holy men went 
about clothed in ‘sheepskins and goatskins,’ and 
why should they not do so still? ell, just fancy 
Doctor Candlish and myself walking along Prin- 
ces Street [the ——— thoroughfare of Edin- 
pereh) I in a sheepskin and he in a goatskin!” 
The distinction made in the New Testament 


between the sheep and the goats explains the | 


humor of the allusion. 

Doctor Guthrie’s sermons abounded in illustra- 
tions. Early in bis ministry he had discovered 
that the people remembered those parts of the 
sermon in which the truth had been illustrated. 
“Whenever I wished some lesson to be clearly 
remembered, I would ‘wing it,’” said he. “By 
gratifying the imagination, the truth finds its way 
more readily to the heart, and makes a deeper 
impression on the memory. The story, like a 
float, keeps it from sinking; like a nail, fastens it 
in the mind; like the feathers of an arrow, makes 
it strike; and like the barb, makes it stick.” 

Dr. Newman Hall, in his “Autobiogra hy,” 
says that Guthrie used illustrations on his death- 
bed. ‘He asked for a sinall mirror, to see, by bis 
wasted features, how much nearer his vessel was 

etting toward port, as a sailor looks.through bis 
elescope at the harbor he is approaching.” 
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Mule-Trains. 
The mule has received scanty recognition for 


| his service in the Cuban campaign, although he 


carried ammunition and provision nigh to the 
fighting line, and that, too, over almost impassable 
roads. He showed himself an intelligent animal, 
as he always does when well handled. 


The government had wisely brought from the 
West mule-packers who knew how to manage 
the animal and to make a perfect pack out of a 
ease of hardtack, half a dozen sides of bacon and 
several cases of ammunition, with a few bags of 
oats thrown in. 

The mule, knowing that the packer was his 
master, quickly responded to his shrill whistle or 
sonorous ‘Whoopla!” ppparendly the animal 
understood every word of t 
and each crack of 
“What you doin’ thar, mu 


which had stepped out of the path to crop a bunch 
of grass. Back jumps the mule into the path, 


the strain on physical and mental fortitude has | — * ta that to linger is to feel the tip of the 
: | whip. 
become intolerable, men in all the past of human | Stephen Bonsal, writing in McClure's Magazine 


history have been driven to seek in prayer for 
spiritual aid. 

Why should the extreme moment be the “first 
time” the soul consciously leans on the merey 
and the strength of Gud? If divine help and 


| fro 





the battle of San Juan, ‘a soldier’s fight 
first to last,” says that the men who, more 
than their fellows, contributed to the success of 
the campaign, were “the teamsters and packers 
of the mule-trains, who carried the much-needed 
cartridges right up to the firing-line.” 

A mule-train had crossed the creek and pulled 


about 
m 


Doctor Everett were | 
neighbors, but politics separated them in social 


| piece at me and 








up in the road, awaiting the result of the charge 
up the hill. “Get back, man! What are you 
doing here?” shouted an excited aid, as he 
galloped by and saw the long file of restless mules 
and the tall, raw-boned, imperturbable packers. 
“You think we all want mule meat for breakfast ?” 

“We are here ’cording to orders,” replied the 
chief packer, “and I guess we’ll remain here until 
the order is changed, though ten of the poys 
has been knocked out, and a whole mess of the 
mules. I got my orders from Lieutenant Brooks 
to bring these cartridges right here, and here I’ll 
stick until he tells me to go away. He said, 
‘Before this mix-up is straightened out, the boys 
on the firing-line will be wanting ball cartridges, 
and will be wanting ’em bad.’ He’s gone up 
there to tell’em where they can get more when 
their belts is empty. 

Before five o’clock details of men came rushing 
down. They pried open the ammunition-boxes 
with their bayonets, filled their kets, their 
hats, their haversacks and their blankets with 
the precious cartridges. Then they rushed back 
to the firing-line, where, thanks to the mule-train 
and the two hundred thousand rounds it had 
brought up, they were in a condition to meet any 
emergency. 


~ 
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Orion. 
Orion marches up the 


Against the ancient shade. 
I see three jewels—is it 


these 
That make him unafraid ? 
Wear three thyecit.—taith, 
ape. and love,— 
And a art armed right 
well: 
All wers must yield to 
heir charmed might 
In heaven or earth or hell. 
SAMUEL V. COLE. 
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Her First Collections. 


With no particular idea of pointing a moral, 
perhaps, the ex-assistant attorney-general of 
Montana—one of the first women lawyers in the 
West—tells a story of her own experience, which 
the New York Sun finds good enough to print. It 
appears that after her admission to the bar Mrs. 
Haskell, who was then Miss Knowles, discovered 
that she needed money. 


I started out, she says, to find some bills to 
collect. Apparently nobody had any bills in 
Helena for Miss Knowles to collect. Every y 
his own collectors or 

. [finally found a man who had some o 
debts, and got him to promise to let me have 
them in two days. At the appointed time I 
ealled at his office. 

“You, is it? Well, I haven’t had time to get 
those bills together. Come around again in a 
oy or two.” 

e was still fairly polite. In the day or two I 
eppeared, and he wasn’t so polite ; but I persuaded 
him to give me another chance, and in a few days 
I called once more. It was a vile, nasty day, 
raining like the delu The rain had come on 
suddenly, and half the town expected to soak 
going hom 


e. 

“You, is it?’”? growled the merchant. If he had 
said what he wanted to say his language would 
have smelled of sulphur. ‘ Tf you want to collect 
— for me, why don’t you go out and collect 
my umbrellas? I’ve loaned ’em to everybody 
until I haven’t one for myself to-night.” 

In @ moment or two he had poured out the 
names of the people who were in full enjoyment 
of his umbrellas, and wound up with, “Go and 
collect those, if ge want to do anything for me!” 

“T will,” I said, and before he realized that I 
was in earnest I had vanished. 

Now the people he had mentioned included 
three of the most fashionable families in polite 
Helena society, but I rang the bell of the first 
mansion. When the maid opened the door I said, 
with polite firmness: 

“T am Miss Ella Knowles, from A.’s office,” 
mentioning where I had studied. “Mr. B. has 
os me to collect the umbrella he loaned to Mr. 








Indeed there was consternation, but I insisted, 
and when the door closed behind me I the 
borrowed umbrella under my arm, and marched 
to the second mansion. To the maid here I 
repeated the same formula, and at the third 
house also, leaving behind me a trail of indignant, 
insulted households. 

“There are the three umbrellas which you 
ordered me to collect from such and such houses,” 
said I, as I laid them down before the merchant. 
Then he wasn’t polite. Oh,no! He said things. 
but I only answered, “You told me to collec 
them. My fee is ay cents.” 

With another explosion, he threw the fifty-cent 

rushed away to begin what 
proved a long operation of smoothing over matters 
with those three fashionable households. 

The story was too good to keep. It leaked out, 
and before the man had made his peace with the 
offended parties, he had sent for me to do some 
law work for him. Soon I bad all that man’s 
legal business, and since then I have had a two- 
thousand-dollar fee from him for a single case. 





An Election Judge’s Journey. 


The little angle that projects from Minnesota 
into Canada has an election precinct, although it 
has little else. There are eleven voters. It is no 
joke to get the returns from the precinct, when 


the elements do not favor, and,this year, says the | 


Duluth correspondent of the New York Times, 
they did not. 


On election day there was a_blizzard—high 
winds and a severe snow-storm. William Zipple, 
judge of election, walked ten miles to the polling- 
place, and with the other judges counted the 
eleven ballots that were cast. 

To him fell the chance of carrying the returns 
to the county-seat, Bermidji, about one hundred 
and fifty miles south, but with only one connec- 
tion, and that across the Lake of the Woods 
eighty miles, on the Canadian Pacific Road to 

nnipeg one hundred miles, and south to Duluth 
eight hundred miles, and from there to Bermidji, 
in the direction of the starting-place. It was in 
all, says the correspondent, a 
hundred and eighty miles to get from this outlying 
precinct of the county to the county-seat. 

Zipple started the day after the election, with 


¢ packer’s vernacular | his eleven votes safely wrapped up. The little 
his long, blacksnake whip. | steamer on which he was travelling had not run 
ile?” yells Bill, the | twenty miles before the shar 

“first-time” | Packer, cracking his “blacksnake” at a mule 


ice cut a hole in 
her, and all hands, including the election judge, 
had to man the pumps. They kept at this work for 
about thirty hours, unable to make head against 
the water, and in almost hourly fear of sinking. 

Finally another steamer came along, and every 
one was transferred to it. The journey to Rat 
Portage was then continued without incident. In 
thirty-six hours thereafter Zipple had arrived at 
Duluth with his ballots, but found that the road 
to Bermidji was blocked by wrecks of wheat- 
trains, and would not be open for twenty-four 
hours. He finally reached the county-seat 


Democratic candidates for attorney and auditor 


journey of ten) 
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had been confident of their election by a majority 
of seven votes. Zipple’s [oe h ven the 
Republican candidates all but two of the eleven 
votes, and the complexion of the county was 
changed. 

This election judre was ten days away from 
home, and travelled twenty-one hundred and sixty 
miles. He was once shipwrecked and once de- 
layed by wrecked trains. 


re 


Hunting the Alligator. 


The Indians of Brazil call the alligator, in their 
language, yacaré. The waters of the upper Para- 
guay are said to be infested with this dangerous 
creature, and the author of a Spanish book 
describes the daring manner in which it is hunted. 


“Vacaré!” “Yacaré!” 

Do you suppose the Indians were startled b 
this cry? en you are mistaken. The affair 
was wy managed in such a way as to give the 
son of their chief a chance to show his hardibood. 

The young Indian looked for a sharp knife, tried 
the strength of the blade between his fingers, and 
went straight to the bluff. The other Indians 
and the explorers gathered around him. He was 
going to kill the caiman under the water! 

flung himself from the height into the 
stream, holding the knife in his hand, and we saw 
him disappear. Seconds passed, those seconds 
which seem hours to one who waits for the 
unfolding of a scene in which the life of a man is 
imperilled. Then a black head rose in the middle 
of the stream. An arm was lifted, and the blade 
of steel flashed in the sunlight. 

“The yacaré has escaped!” cried one of the 
natives. 

But his comrades called to the swimmer, point- 
ing out to him a place farther out, where bubbles 
were rising from the bottom of the river. 

The Indian had taken a moment to rest, with 
his shoulders on the water. When he saw those 
signs, he turned a somersault, just as boys do on 
the sand, and disappeared beneath the surface. 

Some moments later we saw the side of the 
enormous amphibian, which showed a deep 
wound between the ribs, and over the water ran 
a reddened streak. 

The Indian had killed the yacaré. It was a 
black caiman, whose length was about sixteen 
feet. Of the different kinds of yacarés, this is 
the one most to be dreaded. 


———6—— 


Punished the Disturber. 


When an obstreperous peddler breaks up a 
Sunday afternoon nap, it is no great wonder that 
the sleeper feels like taking revenge! The London 
Telegraph tells of a miserly old bachelor who was 
roused from sweet dreams on a Sunday afternoon 
by a thundering “‘rat-tat!” at the street door. 


Being the only occupant of the house, the bach- 
elor hurried down two flights of stairs as fast as 
the decrepitude of - would allow, and threw 
open the door, only be assailed by the cry, 
“Muffins! Want any muffins, sir?” 

For a few moments the irascible old gentleman 
stood staring at his interrogator, dumb with rage ; 
— on the question being repeated, he found his 
voice. 

“No, confound your impudence! I don’t want 
muffins, and just get off my doorsteps before I 
kick you off! Disturbing respectable citizens on 
a Sunday afternoon! Do you hear me? I don't 
want any muffins.” 

The purveyor of Sabbath luxuries, after a last 
futile attempt to do business, walked sadly away, 
while the other gazed after him, immersed in 
thought. Suddenly, when the muffin man had got 
some two or three hundred yards down the hilly 
road, a brilliant inspiration struck the old gentle- 
man, and with a frantic “Hi!” and a wave of the 
hand, he summoned the man to return. 

Then, as the muffin man, perspiring, but happy 
in the thought of disposing of some of his wares, 
onee more smilingly stood before him, the old 
gentleman, tapping him solemnly on the chest, 
uttered the impressive words, “Nor next Sun- 
day!” and triumphantly marched indoors. 








<> 
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Free Translation. 


The fashion for foreign names in residences 
seems to be increasing. We have our own Tuil- 
eries and our Touraine, but when it comes to 
titles which must be translated to be understood, 
then confusion is likely to arise. 

A certain family built a seaside cottage, and 
painted Sans Souci on the gate. Soon afterward 
a tall, lank young fellow sepped, in passing, and 
scrutinized the name carefu ly. 

The people in the house wondered what could 
be the trouble; but when he repeated the exami- 
nation the next day and the next, they wondered 
still more. Finally he went by when one of the 
children was working in the garden. 

“Hullo!” said the youth. 

“Hullo!” 

“Nice place you’ve got here!” 

“Yes, we think so.” 

“What do you call it?” 

“Sans Souci.” 

“Well, what does that mean?” 

“Oh, ‘without care.’” - 

“Well,” said the youth, after some deliberation, 
“I’m blest if I can see how you make that out: 
I’ve studied French some 7, with the gram- 
mar and the dictionary, and I can’t translate it to 
make any sense. Now, there’s sans, that’s with- 
out; sou, that’s a part of a cent; ci, that means 


| ‘here.’ ” 


“Oh, well, 


your translation isn’t so far off,” said 
the son of the house. 


“*Not a cent here!’ ” 


——_—___~96 


Irish Clannishness. 


The Irish are clannish—that is, they are devoted 
to those of their own blood. Thousands of dollars 
are sent every month by Irish servant-girls in the 
United States to the old members of their families 
in Ireland. A story, told in Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy’s ““My Life in Two Hemispheres,” shows 
the intensity of Irish clannishness. It was told 
to Sir Charles by a kinsman, a gray-haired land- 
holder in Buenos Ayres. 


“I was present,” said he, “a boy in my first 
breeches, when my elder brother was_ sharply 
called for by our iather, a strict disciplinarian: 
‘Mike, bring me your pocket-knife.’ : a 
“‘*What shall I do?’ whispered Mike. ‘I’ve 
lost my knife.’ - 
“‘Take mine,’ said his cousin, John Duffy. 
*’Tis the same color.’ 
“*No, no!’ muttered my brother. ‘The blade of 
7 knife was broken, and father will know the 
difference at a glance.’ 
“John, without a word, put the blade of his 
knife under his heel and broke it off.” - 
We do not approve the morality of this transac- 
tion; it was immoral, but it was ons in its 
spirit. It illustrates the “clannish” feeling that 
has inspired many an Irishman to die for his 
kinsman. 
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Our Tree. 


Out in the wildwood, with none to see, 

Under the ferns and the maidenhair, 
We found this dear little maple-tree, 

And we thought perhaps it was lonesome there. 
So we dug it up, little root and all, 
And we plant it here by the schoolhouse wall, 
To be our pet and to watch our plays, 
And to grow and grow all the summer days. 

KE. H. T. 


* 
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Fido’s Story. 
They said it was Arbor day, Harry and Lee, 
And they planted a stick on the street, 
And I just thought I would run to see 
If twas anything good to eat. 
lt tasted so nice I chewed it all up, 
And then—oh, dear! dear me! 
They came and called me a naughty pup, 
And they chained me tight to this tree! 


-_. 


or 





Bob’s Apple-Tree Party. 


“] want a party for my apple-trees,” said Bob, 
one evening, when he and his father and mother 
were talking about celebrating his birthday. 
“Jt’s their birthday as well as mine. Seems to 
me it would be great fun, and anyway, none of 
the other children ever 
had one like it.” 

“That is a funny idea,” 
said Bob’s father. ‘When 
we’re talking about hav- 
ing a party for you, you 
say you’d rather have a 
party for your trees. 
Well, son, I’m glad you 
like your trees so much. 
Father thought it was a 
fine plan to put an apple- 
tree into the ground for 
you each birthday, and 
let you do as you wanted 
to with it. You wouldn’t 
be my boy if you didn’t 
like trees, though.” 

“It’s a very nice idea,” 
said Bob’s mother. “The 
trees will be at their very 
best, too, all in bloom, 
and they will certainly 
look as if dressed for a 
party. Yes, my dear boy, 
mother thinks it a beauti- 
ful idea.” She nodded 
and smiled at Bob. 

“It will be a_ tree 
planting and an apple-tree 
party all in one, hey?” 
said Bob’s father. 

“And plenty of apples 
to eat, too,” said Bob. 

“Bless you, yes,” re 
plied his mother. “You 
shall feast on apples.” 

Bob’s birthday came in 
May. The day of the apple-tree party was mild 
and warm and sunny. The sky was a clear, 
soft blue, with a few fleecy clouds along the 
horizon like swan’s-down on a gauze dress. The 
trees were never so beautiful, and Bob’s trees 
were the prettiest on the farm. They were just 
a mass of pink and white blossoms and delicate 
green leaves, and they nodded and swayed when 
the breeze touched them as if they were happy 
children. 

Underneath their branches there were happy 
children, playing games and reciting verses about 
apple-trees and blossoms. 

Then they planted a new little apple-tree in 
Bob’s orchard. Of course the tree had been 
started at just the right time in early spring, in‘a 
box of earth. Then, at the tree-planting, the 
box was broken away, leaving a solid lump of 
earth that the tree stood in. Bob’s father lifted 
the tree and earth and lowered it into the hole, 
and then Bob filled it all up level. That is the 
Way they planted a birthday tree every year. 

Then the children all sang songs and danced 
about the new little appletree. When they 
grew tired, Bob made a speech. He made it up 
as he went along. 

“Boys and girls, this is my birthday. It is the 
birthday of my appletrees, too, only some of 
then are older than others. On every one of my 
birthdays my father gives me an apple-tree, and 
he and I plant it. I’ve had birthday parties 
always, but this is the first party my apple-trees 
ever had. Mother says they dressed all up for 
It, and I think myself they look pretty nice. 
That biggest one is the oldest. It’s nine years 
old. It was planted when I was one year old, 
and now I’m ten. 

“I have all the apples from my trees, and I 
Sell them or give them away, and carry branches 
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apple-tree that makes it seem likea person. It’s 
from the German. Mother taught it to me to 
speak to-day. 
“TI halted at a pleasant inn 
As I my way was wending— 
A golden apple was the sign, 
From knotty bough depending. 


“Mine host—it was an apple-tree— 
He smilingly received me, 
And spread his choicest, sweetest fruit 
To strengthen and relieve me. 
“Full many a little feathered guest 
Came through his branches springing ; 
They hopped and flew from spray to spray, 
Their notes of gladness singing. 
“Beneath his shade I laid me down, 
And slumber sweet possessed me,; 
The soft wind blowing through the leaves 
With whispers low caressed me. 
“And when I rose and would have paid 
My host so open-hearted, 
He only shook his lofty head— 
1 blessed him and departed. 
“That’s all. Now let’s have some of the 
apples and things to eat.” 
| How the children clapped at Bob’s speech! 
| They thought it a fine speech for a boy of ten to 
| make, and so it was. But Bob stood out in his 
| own orchard, under his own blossoming apple- 
trees, and that was enough to make any boy able 
to talk. 
A bell rang from the house. 
and far away in the quiet May air. 





It sounded sweet 
“Hurrah 


for supper!’’ cried Bob, and away they all 
scampered up to the house. There on the big, 
broad piazza was a long, low table set out for 
them with all sorts of country goodies. 

Bowls of apple blossoms from Bob’s trees 
stood on pink tissue-paper mats along the centre. 





The dishes were all white and pink. There 
were pitchers of milk, and great white plates 
piled with apples from Bob’s trees. They had 
kept nicely all winter in the cellar bins. ‘There 
were sandwiches, of course, and warm biscuits, 
with glass dishes of apple jelly to eat with them. 


fruit, and finished off with lady-fingers, and 
white mounds of apple-snow served in pink 
saucers. 

Well, that was a feast. Afterward the feasters 
just had to play tag and hide-and-seek, to make 
| their waistbands feel at all comfortable. 
| Altogether, Bob’s apple-tree party was said 

to be the nicest ever held in that village, and all 
| the children are hoping he’ll have another one 
| some birthday. 

ANNIE WILLIS McCULLOUGH. 
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The Baby-Class Tree. 


We little folks planted a wee, wee tree, 
The tiniest tree of all; 
Right here by the schoolhouse door it stands, 
With two little leaves like baby’s hands, 
So crumpled and soft and small. 


And I really believe it is ever so glad 
That we planted it there to grow, 
And knows us and loves us and understands, 
For it claps them just like two little hands, 
Whenever the west winds blow. 


a> 
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TED is not fond of cream, but Mrs. B. did 
not know it and put a generous amount on her 
little visitor’s berries. Pretty soon Ted passed 
back the saucer, saying, “May I have some with 





just sugar? You see | don’t like raw butter.” 


PYM — ies 


“AWAY THEY ALL SCAMPE 


Bunny’s Planting. 


All the children and all their parents had | 
gathered at the schoolhouse. 

It was Arbor day, and they had come to plant 
trees. There was a bit of pleasant woods only a 
few rods away, but the playground was bare 
and dusty. 

Bunny peeped out of the woods and crept 
along on a brush fence until he came very near. 
He wanted to see what was going on. 

The fence touched the back of the schoolhouse. 
From it he ventured to climb up the corner of 
the house, and then along the ridge-pole of the 
roof. From here he had a good view, keeping 
himself well out of sight behind the chimney. 

He watched and listened. There was a great 
deal of planting and talking and singing. He 
did not know what it was all about. 

Then there was eating, and Bunny knew what 
that was, especially when some boys who had 
strayed a little way from the others dropped a 
few nuts. 

Bunny wanted one of those nuts. Quietly he 
crept down, and when he thought no one was 
looking, made a dash for it. 

But the boys caught sight of him. 

He grabbed the nut and was just ready to leap 








of blossoms to people, and—and—I love my 
apple-trees, and wish every one of you had an 
orchard, too. Now I'll speak a piece about an | 


through the brush fence, where he could hide, | 
when a new enemy came. } 
“Come back, Carlo!’ shouted the boys, for | 





they did not wish to see 
the cunning thing caught. 
How Bunny hated to 
drop that nut! But he 
had todo it. Into a little 
hole it went, and he had 
barely time to givea whisk 
of his tail to brush a little 
earth over it. Then he 
sped along the fence out 
of sight. 
Late in the day it was all 


RED.”’ 


| quiet again, and he came to look for his nut; | 


but he could not find it. In. his hurry he had 
forgotten where he had hidden it. 

Nothing was to be found except nutshells and 
a few crumbs of bread and cake. As he sat 
mournfully fanning himself with his tail, a robin 


| came and perched in one of the newly planted 


trees. 

“What’s the matter?” she chirped. 

“T hid a nut in the ground somewhere about 
here,” said Bunny. ‘Then I had to run because 
of those great boys and dogs. They couldn’t 
catch me, of course, for all they’re forty times 
bigger than I. But I can’t find my nut.” 

“Oh, never mind that,” said Mrs. Robin. 
“It'll grow and make a tree. This is Arbor day. 
Everybody is planting trees, and now you’ve 
planted one.” 

“Have 1?” said Bunny. 

“Of course. Plenty of things are planted very 
much that way. 
plant beech- and hazel-nuts that way.” 

Bunny waved his tail, feeling very proud. 

“But,” he said, “I did want that nut.” 


“Why, your great-great -grandchildren will | 


have thousands of nuts off the tree you have 
planted,” said Mrs. Robin. “Won’t that be a 
great deal better ?’’ 
“I—s’pose so,” said Bunny, as with a “‘chip, 
chip, chip,” Mrs. Robin flew away. 
SYDNEY DAYRE. 


Then the children had a course of cake and | 


I've seen Madam Blue Jay | 








A PAGEANT OF HORSES, 


Dreaming in the wintry twilight 
In my cozy chimney nook, 

Once this pageant passed before me, 
Forms from History’s story-book. 

All, on steeds of wondrous beauty, 
Forth they streamed, a noble throng, 

Marching through a magie gateway— 
Let me sing their passing song. 

Gentle maid on pure white palfrey, 
Noble knight on charger gray. 

Warrior on Bis fierce black stallion— 
All impatient for the fray. 


First came —— with his chariots, 
Following —— through the sea; 
On —— the famous, 
—,, conqueror, see! 
La ——, the Maid of —, 
Sits ber horse, ’mid knightly throng; 
—, on his gallant charger, 
Sounds his horn both loud and long. 
— rides to conquest, 
Nobly mounted, by her lord; 
Don —— on — 
Charges through a laughing horde. 
— —, at midnight fying. 
Rouses patriots tor the fray; 
—— tears through the valley, 
Turns the rout, and saves the day. 
, to escape the redcoats, 
Madly rides down steps of stone; 
— brave, to meet the Indian, 
Rides to death! His fate bemoan. 


On they passed. A gleam of firelight 
O’er my vision seemed to stream; 

Wreaths of smoke arom up the chimney, 
All was gone, twas but a dream! 








2. 
ANAGRAMS. 


Growing in a garden 
may be seen: 

A nut pie. 

A thin posset. 

A tin acorn. 

A big hunter. 

A ring-held beet. 

A varied mine, 

A grey hand. 

A main log. 

A lid on end, 

One alder, 

A silly ram. 

A big one. 

A chair nest. 

Yoke lunches. 

Loon molasses. 

What the flowers 
clare they do: 

I stew air. 

I drive a name. 

I ante up. 

I mold rag. 

1 saw time well, 

I end a rag. 

I step on hats. 

1 lay marls. 

I try a well. 

I dig a list. 

I hunt a berg. 

I seareb tan. 

I ran on cat. 

I sold a lug. 

I run game, 

I calm ale. 

I glean ten. 

I met no gent. 

I hang reed belt. 


de- 


3. 

CONNECTED DIAMONDS, 

Upper left diamond. In 
nest. A color. A num- 
ber. A lair. In nest. 

Upper right diamond, 
In nest. The ocean. Abid- 
ing places. Devoured. In 
: nest. 
| Lower leftdiamond. In nest. 
particles. A sty. In nest. 

Lower right diamond. 
Pastime. A length of time. 


| 4. 
| DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 
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5. 
ANAGRAMS OF TREES, 
A Storm’s Work. 





To jump. Small 


In nest. An animal. 


In nest. 


| The .... it putto.... 
, | err = Tr broke 
Each of the..... let falla..... 
The..... allsanga..... so fine. 
Bs oaswe it made look...... 
Of the... . "twill... . the column, 
a. ] . and shock. 
ke oe knocks. 
on the...... drum. 


come, 

away the breath, 
have no 
>,... it makesa... 





The... it... torn with a crash. 
It drives the...... Fee 
Be veces scrape along the..... 
i Rosoccos cébanoe a calm. 
It shears the like a 
| Pre seem to....., 
But the..... cries, “. off 
. ee it makesa“..... ” in price, 
The ....no more look “... .” and nice, 


It makes the 
No.... will payto.... 
Turns the toward the 


Makes the.... .... its worth. 
The..... thirst it..... 
DP cccet cavss dilated 
| The..... fruit it....., 
And only the..... never..... ! 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. 1. Fie, dell, I, tie—fidelity. 2. Pitch,err—pitch 
er. 3. Inn, cue, bus—incubus. 4. Add, vice—advice. 
2. Ten-Don, cat-A comb, break-Fast, so-Fa, 


Is 


had-Owed, war-Den, flat-lron, land-Lord, con- 
Science. Daffodils. 


3. 1. Reticent. 2. Magnificent. 3. Beneficent. 4. 
Innocent. 5. Per cent. 6. Acquiescent. 7. Efferves- 
cent. 8. Convalescent. 9. Complacent. 10. Aanoems. 
11. Iridescent. 12. Nocent. 13. Recent. 14. Decent. 

4. 1. Forecastle. 2. Shadow. 3. Sedan. 

5. In(n) crease—increase. Win no(w)—winnow, 

















Tur WAR NEAR MANILA has been carried 
into the district south of that city by a flying 
column of 1,500 men, commanded by General 
Lawton, which has captured the city of Santa 


Cruz and several neighboring villages, and has | 


cut off the insurgents in the southern part 
of the province from those in the north. 
unexpected attack on General MacArthur’s line 
of communication between Manila and Malolos, 
although repulsed without serious loss, is evidence 
that Aguinaldo’s forces have not been crushed 
by their recent defeats. 


Tuk WAR WITH SPALN came officially to an 
end April 11th, when ratifications of the treaty 
were formally exchanged at Washington, and 
the President issued a proclamation announcing 
the conclusion of peace. Spain was represented 
in these ceremonies, as in the earlier negotiations, 
by the French ambassador, Monsieur Cambon. 
As the war was declared April 21, 1898, its 
duration was ten days less than one year. 

THE SAMOAN 
and American governments have accepted the 
German proposition for the appointment of a 
joint high commission to adjust all questions 
relating to Samoa. Hon. Bartlett Tripp of 
South Dakota, formerly minister to Austria, 
has been appointed the American commissioner. 
Meanwhile there has been more fighting near 
Apia, where a body of American 
and British sailors was attacked 
by a large force of natives, and 
lost three officers and four men 
killed. 


Tue Tsar’s PEACE Con- 
GRESS.— The President has 
appointed five delegates to rep- 
resent the United States at the 
disarmament congress, which meets at The 
Hague next month, at the invitation of the Tsar 
of Russia. The delegates are the Hon. Andrew D. 
White, United States ambassador 
at Berlin; the Hon. Stanford 
Newel, United States minister 
to the Netherlands; - President 
Seth Low, of Columbia Uni- 
versity ; Capt. William Crozier, 
- of the ordnance department of 
the army; and Capt. Alfred T. 
Mahan, U. S. N. (retired), the 
PRESIDENT LOW. well-known authority on naval 
affairs. Mr. Frederick W. Holb of New York 
is appointed as secretary and counsel to the 
delegation. 





ANDREW D. WHITE. 





THe ARMY CANTEEN has been generally 
supposed to have been definitely abolished by the 
seventeenth section of the army reorganization 
law, recently enacted. The construction of the 
law, however, having been submitted to the 
Attorney-General, he holds that 
the law does not prohibit the 
sale of intoxicating drinks at the 
canteens, except that no officer 
or enlisted man can be detailed 
to do the selling. 

CENTRAL AMERICAN DIPF- 
FICULTLES.—The United States 
WILLIAM CROZIER. cruiser Detroit has been sent 
to Limon, Costa Rica and Bluefields, Nica- 
ragua, to protect American interests. The 
trouble in both instances is that double duties 
have been extorted from Ameri- 
can merchants, in consequence 
of local revolutions. 


IMPRESSIVE 





AN MILI- 


an impressive scene at the 
national cemetery at Arlington, 





An | 


TROUBLEs. — The British | 








TARY FUNERAL.—There was | |. 


near Washington, April 6th, | 


CAPTAIN MAHAN. 


and men who died on distant battlefields during 


the war with Spain were buried with military | 


ye 


honors. The President and his Cabinet, General 
Miles, the military organizations of the District 
of Columbia, and a large throng of people were 
present. 


DEATH OF Ex-JusTICE FIELD.—Justice 
Stephen J. Field, of the United States Supreme 
Court, retired, died at Washington, April 9th, at 
the age of 52. Judge Field 
was born in Connecticut, but 
he went to California in 1849, 
and was a member of the first 
legislature held in that state 
after its admission to the 
Union. He was chief justice 
of the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia when he was appointed 

JUSTICE FIELD. to the Supreme Court of the 
United States by President Lincoln in 1863. 
He retired from the bench in December, 1897, 
after a continuous service of nearly 35 years, 
which is the longest term of office ever held by 
a justice of that court. Judge Field was a 
Democrat, and was a candidate for the nomina- 
tion to the presidency by that party in 1880. 





when the bodies of 336 officers | 75 
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STAMPS. 50 diff. ponuine Cuba, Pto. Rico, 

Philippi = Hs 2 eee Egyp 
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ee! We buy Re Collections. 
lished 1885. Standard tamp Co.. St. Louis. Mo. 
&.°99 BICYCLES $5 to $35 
) to $ month 
a oa a highest grade —— 
an 
ABSO want GUARANTEED, 4 es tae 
Wiviementh Get reponse soem agency. OU OUR 
Ms on va 
wie. Pelagic tet below coat. 
Northern Cycle & Supply Co., 73 Wells St., A85,Chicago 
$5 » $30 3000 BICYCLES 
Everyone a Bargain. 
= NEW AND SECOND HAND. 
24 Mand—good as any for service, $5 to $12. 
ate Models $12.50 to $30. None 
T. 


We guarantee tosave you money, Largest 
. Lowest prices ever quoted 





ulars 
BROWN-LEWIS CO., (CW) 293 Wabash Ane Chicago. 


TELEGRAPH ETON 


liet “for | both, x-ee to any address on appiieatien- 
0., Cortlandt St.. cor. W . N. 


ee The Sunlight Jr.| 
Camera. 


Price $1.50. Developing and 
printing outfit complete, 
#1.50. Send for circular. 


LORD @ CO., 487 Broadway, New York. 
A NEW PROPOSITION: 


WHEELS BUILT $49 


TO ORDER, 
from high-grade material and fittings of your ow . 
selection. Send for illustrated catal 

Fhcamon TEMPLE 8 CRO N 
RRAMES and all standard makes of 
a fittings, ‘‘make your selec- 

“ we build the wheel aye ly. 


Lowest Agents Wanted. 

RALPH TEMPLE CO., 99 Lake St., Chicago. 

You can easily 
ea 














upw 








by selling a few boxes of our high-grade Toilet Soap to 
your neighbors. No money required in advance. Our 
plan the best, even boys and girls do well. Our pre- 
miums as as money will buy. Large illustrated 
list mailed ee. Write today for iull particulars. 


H. H. DAWSON SOAP CO., 56 Fifth Av., Dept. 79, Chicago 


Cc A R A and Photographic Materials 
at Reduced Ay Best 
well-known makes, fully guaranteed. Send for FREE 
Catalogue of Cameras, etc. You can learn ae 
SCHUN Free instructions with Cameras we 


HUMEMAN. 4 EVANS. (6, & BOX MAR 
A Telegraph Operator's 


work is pleasant, pays good w 
and leads Lo the highest positions. Wwe 
teach it quickly and start our 
graduatesin ilroad or Com- 
mercial service. Crops are 
good, Railroads are very busy, 
operators are in great demand. 
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Sen samp 
benatifal ‘designs direct from man- 
ufacturers and save aa cent. 


A xavser 


nts Wa 
& ALLMAN, 
1214-1216 Market St., Phila., Pa. 








Send for one of our beautiful 

illustrated catalogues, showing 

s a qolors par celebrated NOC- 

E PLUSHES, also 

CORDUROY for aM. aaa 's and children’s wear. 
Contrexeville Mfg. Company, Manville, R. I. 





Write for free illus. 
VALENTINES’ School of 
ben anne 2 Janesville, Wis, 


eevee ont oth tae 


sporting goods, musical instruments and man: 
valuable premiums by selling 18 packages of 

English Ink Powder at 10c each. Every package Sti worth 
of fine ink. We ask no money—send your name and address, and ws 
will forward you 18 packages with premium list and full instructions. 
When you sell the Ink Powder send the money to us and select 
your premium. This is an honest offer. We trust you. Don't lose this 













-We 
mee opportunity. Write for the outfit to-day. f pr nobe all orders to 
perial Ink Concern, 16 Adams St., Oak Park, Ills. 


pu NEW YORK GONE WILD 





PLAYING sot Fon 3 25 cis, 
with eevee how to play. Money 
ann ee ee Pe 
ustrate foea’ t fret on reques 
STRAUSS, 8A Sacks & CO 


; Dept, D, 855 Broadway, how York. | 











Get our Book- 










let of any 
Detachable dealer A of us. 
TIRES THE 
seldom AMERICAN 

DUNLOP 
puncture and TIRE C0., 
are easily These are the only Belleville, N. J. 






oral 


tools you'll need, Chicago, Ill. 


“DATERS Ee 


i colar for Hil s Clothes D ryer. 
PERFECTION CAKE TIN 


has a removable bottom which ena- 
bles you to remove without breaking 
the most delicate cake or pie. Bot- 
tom fits i groove ; will not leak bat- 
ter. Used by over two million Amert- 
can house-keepers. Requires no 
ateorpr : Ten styles. No.1 likecut, 








ALCONY 
YaRo 










» paid on receipt of 20c. We 
are the largest manufacturers of Household Specialties in 
the U.S. AGE write for particulars how to get this and 
= ie our best selling novelties. Outfit worth $2.0—FREFE, 

ae nteed to give sat.sfaction. Address Dept. AG 
NOUSKT LD NOVELTY WORKS, 25 Randolph St. ,Chieago, lil. 









$000 BICYCLES 


Overstock. Must Be Closed Out. 
STANDARD '98 MODELS, 
guaranteed, $9.75 to 
$16. Shopworn & sec- 
ond wheels, good 
as new, $3 to $10. 
ba ery clearing sale. 
to anyone on approval 
--: bee without a cent in advance 
~ EARN aB BICYOLE 
99 We gw cne pm ag Looe town = ER ‘us 
of sample wheel to introduce them. Write at FREE USE 
B.F. F. MEAD CYCLE co., Chicago, Lie 

















FINE NEW 1899 BICYCLE $9. 


Se Warranted for one year, No deposit requi 
You examine the bieyele eritically before you 
paya ‘a Its ne he ———— mR ee 

y 
Y BIG FREE BICYCLE. CATALOGUE. 
| | Write for it today, Wecontrol our own factory, 
epectty rand, bl — of — that goes into our 
av ani Prices; other 
obonaan 5 _ wR 


% HT TIRES, 
) | Dun! ‘almer tires and coe 
ee A, +E 


THE eu. ‘Louis’ 
5 Ww. Jackson “ 
















cycles with 


Wehdaree —" 


: bisa. 








al freight off 
RSs’ UNION. 
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CASH BU 
164 West VanBuren St. B- 177. wChisnges ills 






(AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE) 


THE WONDER 
SLELFCOMPOSER 


Po reset FOR) 


His not ato bul gremarkable | 
invention yy which hundreds 


A Sapa wal partes ies (70 ed) 
U knowiedge of musical composition. 


PRICE Fifty (ENTS BY MAIL 
oe 








Au RBE Feean a rees 
43 East. wes Se. eer Py “ E. 
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| 








And Premiums'"— 
Factory to Family. 


LARKII 


‘er fully ex- 
plain in Youth's 
Com Eaton 16th 
and 


_ | GEND for a a } meg ~ free. It 
tells how to the famous 
Larkin Feces Preorkh Bik $16.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mig. Co., l.arkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





wood” $24.50 








se toa’ $22. $22.00 
is mad | 
$10, $18.60, $15.50, $17.50 & iy all splendid 
direct from manufacture: us saving 
fe profia. gasn BuveRs offer. Illus- | 
4 UNION, | 

162 W. Van Buren St., B-17 hicago, Ills. 


WATCH AND CHAIN rem ONE DAY S WORK. 

Aa ) Seats and Girls can =n a Nickel- Plated 
f ween. also a Chain and Charm for selling 
\ , 


dozen Packages of Bluine at 10c. each. 
tee full address by return mail and 
we wi 
a large Premium List. 


1 forward the Bluine post-paid, and 
Nomoneyreaquired. 
Biuine Co., Box 105, Concord Junction, Mass. 
DINNER SET FREE 

or GOLD WATCH 


with 30 Ibs. S.S. Chop Tea. Lace 

Curtains, Watches, Clocks, a ae 
, awa th 

10 and Sif orders. Send it Ibe. and 

'OMPANION, and we 















send youa sample of 5. 8. Chop 
or any other Tea you may select. 


The Great American Tea Co., 
31 & 38 Vesey St. (Box 289),New York. 








sist 


= evens a tubing, finest two-piece Denton hanger. 
» highly nickel tinished, Delhi a 


ok ADR GUARANTEED REGA 


AL PNEUMATIC TIR 
ORDER 


ODAY. YOU CAN MAKE $50.00 


For $1.00 


, 






finest full ball bearings, Mason arch crown, — 

le, up or down turn handle bars, best Do 
fine leather bag, complete 

EVERY MONTH SELLING THESE WHEELS AT $25. 


CATALOGUE FREE. SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO 


we furnish a Gas Lamp, the exact same lamp as is now being widely advertised ose premium 
with a bicycle as a REGULAR $4.00 ACETYLENE GAS LAMP, but we do not guarantee or recommend it. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR DOWN 


Mention Companionand send tous with $1 and we 


will send you this 300-d0"'vtoum 1990 MODEL 
ChE 





I 
ns, At LY ‘y.. ‘h fe 
subject to examination. Ex. 
. amine it at your express 
office and if you find ita 
e 1899 > vi HIGH 
RADE $50.00 UNA, 
the grandest Sel in you 

ever saw or heard of 

jare convinced it is worth 
#10. 00 to $15.00 morethan 
any wheel advertised by 
other houses up to $25.00, 
@ pay your express agent 
the balance, $14.95 


and express charges. 





18 COVERED BY A — 

ING GUARANTEE. Fram 

is 22 or 24 inch, made 
black, 


je pedals, HIGH 
with all tots and repair outtit, 


‘9 CHICACO, ILL. 





A Sprained Ankle 


is one of the most frequent and 
dangerous of accidents. Unless 

ca ag restored to its normal 
state it leads to all sorts of troubles 
and may make one crippled for life. 


Golden’s Ankle Supporter 


yore at such a time holds the ankle 
et comfortably, in place and 
the aneke will heal quickly while you 
go about your work as usual. 
Look into this; you know not 
how soon you may need it 
CIRCULAR FREE 
tellingall about them—prices,testi- 
monials, ete. Send for it. Address, 


GOLDEN, So. Norwalk, Conan. 
Our oe OFFER. 


This 
* superb 
famous 














Y of your leisure time 
Ly. introducingour High 
Toilet Soa 


‘ Th -- friends 

h-Grade (Ladies’ orGents’) "99 te 99 Modal and neighbors. Al 
Bicycle, 3 crowns, 30-in. wheels, M r- so over 100 othe: 
gan & Wright tires, ““Pauber” cranks. valuable premiums 


including watches, furniture, 
sewing machines, musical in- 
struments, tea sets, etc., etc. 


No Money Required. 
We Trust You. 


Write at once for our large 
illustrated compeare and full 
particulars, which we will 


send you free. cy Mag o a 
BULLOCK, WARD & co., TAKES 12 PICTURES 4x5 IF. IN SIZE 
320-332 Dearborn St., Chicago. ww i2 sec. witHour revoaows 








Your Purse 


will suffer no undue strain this 
year if you buy the tried 
and proven 


Waverley 
Bicycle *@ O 


am -~ so Gpacht. 8 
eee, = $26. 
CATALOGUES FREB. 


Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Bevins sivxeBells 


are made from highest quality 
of bell metal and have the 
forms best calculated to pro- 
duce clear, strong, musical 


res. SO cis. 

for this 1% in. Gong Bell 
with electric stroke, rotary 
movement, nickel finish. 





Our New Era (2 '4 in 
bell) is the newest 






thing out. Wind 
it up and ‘* push 
the button;’’ it will 


ring five minutes con 
tinuously. Full nickel 
finish. A Beauty! $1.00. 


Ask a dealer to show you 
the Bevin bells. We'll sei! 
you direct if he hasn’t them 


BEVIN BROS, MFG. CO., E. Hampton, Conn. 
Oldest bell manufacturers in America. 


Jon 





IGESTIVE 


TABLETS 


DIGEST ANY KIND 
OF FOOD KNOWN 








All- 
Wool 


pit 


Suit $1.90 


Made from Remnants of our Fine $2.00 and 
00 a yard cloth which was left over from 
our Great Tailorin 


Department, #1.9¢ 
teoey nothing of the 


don’t for the clot 
malin er today before 


ing one lintags. 


» hey are al 

¥ “REMNANTS: will accumulate in ov 
large tailoring store—¢ 

what we will we can't avoid them. Upon takin 

stock recently we found on hand over 1,300 ren 

nants, in each of which there was enough mate 

al to makea child's suit. The cloths consisted of ge 

















uine imper' 1 wool Englisch cassimere* 
and Seotch cheviots—al) medium & dark shade 
in beautiful mixtares and n. a. check patterns. Non< 


of the cloth cost less than $2.00 and up to $3.00 a yd 
We made everyremnant into knee pants suits (likecut 
to fit boys from 4 to 15 yeare old, and now off: 
them forthe wonder price of $1.90. The suits are splen 
didly tailored, perfect in fit and “eee and are guaran 
eed fully worth double our pric 

eo send this adv 


NO MONEY with choice of shade 
and pattern; give age of Boy, State i? Targe or small for age and we | 
send the suit C,0.D. by express, and allow you to try it on the boy 
before you pay one cent if je just as represented and worth double 
our price then pay the express agent $1.90 and express charges Poy 
nothing if unsatisfactory. Write fer tree cloth samples 
of suits for boys from ¢to 19 years old 


The H.LOUIS VEHON C0.165 W. Jackson St.Chicago.|!! 
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STINGING WASPS.— Many writers upon 
natural history, following the observations of a 
French naturalist, Monsieur Fabre, have dwelt 
with admiration upon the skill and intelligence— 


or instinct—of certain wasps, which are repre- ’ 


sented as having the habit of stinging caterpillars 
at their nerve centres with such unerring pre- 
cision that the caterpillar is merely paralyzed ; 
. whereupon the wasp lays 
\y f@———~ an egg within the body 

of the caterpillar, and 
the young insect, on 





——-— finds living food sufficient 
for its use until it is ready to take flight. The 
careful researches of Doctor and Mrs. Peckham 
of Milwaukee indicate that the statement is so 
much exaggerated as to be virtually untrue. 
Having seen the entire process several times, 
from beginning to end, they find that the wasp 
does not sting invariably at such points as 
indicate a knowledge of the nerve centres, and 
that the caterpillar is merely killed, and not 
paralyzed, by the sting. Thus one of the “marvels 
of nature” is proved to be non-existent. 


r 


| no substitute. 


| 





| 
| 
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Is THE SUN GerTrinec Hotrrer?—Dr. T. | 


J. J. See suggests, in the Astronomische 


Nachrichten, the somewhat startling conelusion | 


that the sun is still getting hotter. The process, 
however, is too slow to have any but a scientific 


interest for the present inhabitants of the earth. | 
Another result of Professor See’s researches, | 
which is contrary to the generally received | 


opinion, is that Jupiter and Saturn, instead of 
being cooling bodies, may also be increasing in 
temperature, and that eventually they may 
become self-luminous like the stars. But if 
Jupiter were self-luminous, and its intensity of 
radiation were as great per unit of surface as 
that of the sun, it would give at night two or 
three hundred times as much light on the earth 
as the full moon gives! 

Hien ALTITUDES AND HEALTH.—NScien- 
tific journals are bestowing great praise upon a 
book by Prof. A. L. Herrara, of Mexico, which 
recently won the Hodgkins prize of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Professor Herrara treats of 
the effects of high altitudes on life, particularly 


as illustrated by the valley of Mexico, whose | 


elevation is 7,350 feet above sea-level. He upsets 
some old notions, and shows that residence ata 
high altitude and “baths of rarefied air’’ conduce 
to health and longevity, especially in the case of 
tuberculosis. 


ARTIFICIAL DREAMS.—Psychologists have 
undertaken the scientific study of dreams. When 
the olfactory sense of a sleeper is stimulated by 
an odor, such as that of heliotrope, not only does 
he dream of “smelling violets,” but visual 
images of flowers appear to him. If the experi- 
ment is prolonged, the dream visions become 
complex and filled with strange imagery. A 
vibrating tuning-fork held near a sleeper’s ear 
made him dream of a lion roaring, and when a 
little salt and water was put on his tongue he 
dreamed that he was eating olives. 

AN INTERNATIONAL BIRD QUESTION.—In 
addition to the destruction wrought by pugnacious 
Sparrows at home, English swallows and martins 
suffer severely during their migrations from bird- 
hunters in Italy and France. Millions are thus 
slaughtered every year, and the Society for the 
Protection of Birds has been asked to protest 


| 


to the governments of France and Italy on the | 
ground that the killing of the English birds | 


while crossing their territories ‘is leading to a 


serious increase of insect pests in England. | 
England has never been backward in protecting | 


her citizens abroad, and perhaps her «gis will be 
found to cover those that wear feathers as well 
as those who dress in clothes. : 
ANOTHER NEW ELEMENT.—Three French 
chemists, M. and Mme. Curie and M. Bémont, 


have discovered a new metallic element, which | 


they call “radium,” because of its remarkable 
property of emitting rays which resemble in 
their penetrative power Professor Réntgen’s 
celebrated X-rays. Not long ago much surprise 
was caused by the discovery that uranium is 
capable of emitting similar rays, but the power 
of radium in this respect is said to be 900 times 
#reater than that of uranium. 

AN AMERICAN EcLipsE.—AlJready prepa- 
rations are making for the observation of the 
total eclipse of the sun, which will be visible in 
this country a year from next May, the track 
crossing the Southern States from Texas to North 
Carolina. The visibility of a total solar eclipse 
at any given place on the earth is so rare a 

‘omenon that when it occurs in an easily 
accessible region it is certain to attract multitudes 
of observers. Prof. F. H. Bigelow has just 
vestigated the weather probabilities for this 
eclipse, and he announces that the chanees for 
Clear weather will be best in the northern parts of 
Georgia and Alabama, where the land lies high. 


| 
| 
} 
} 
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A case of bad health that R-L-P-A-N-5S 
will not benefit. They banish pain 


WA ED, oe prolong 


Note the word R-I-P-A-N-S ont 
R-L-P-A-N-S, 10 
packets for 48 cents, may be had at any drug-store. 
samples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed 


address for 5 cents, forwarded to the RIPANS | 


to any 
CHEMICAL CO., No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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ee LADY 


: “COLORITE,” 


Which Dries At Once, This wonderful liquid 
changes to any color and gives a beautiful finish to 
« Straw Hats, Leather Belts, Shoes, Rattan, Wicker, 
: Metals and Glass. In handsome box with brush 
* 








will want 


! 


. Price, Large Size, 45c.; Size 


All Dealers, or the Manufacturers. 


»« CARPENTER-MORTON CO.,77 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. , | 
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ary, your chances of comple 
success, write to The International 
P Schools, Scranton, Pa., 
and learn how others so situated are getting 


An Education by Mail 


Students in the of Mechanical or Elec- 
trical Engineering, Architecture, or any of 
the Civil Engineering Courses are 

ied draft- 














COOK CAN’T SPOIL. 


GRAPE-NUTS NEED NO COOKING 
FLAVOR IS ASSURED. 


AND THE 


People want food that has a palatable, tooth- 
some taste, and one that will recall a pleasant 
taste whenever the name is mentioned. That 
feature is a strong one in Grape-Nuts, the new 
breakfast food made by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

No cooking is required, hence the taste is not 
dependent upon the cook, but is just what the 
makers intended it to be. 

It is often served cold and dry with a bit of rich 
cream in part of the saucer. 

If one wants a hot dish, a little hot milk can be 
poured over some Grape-Nuts and there you are, 
a most fetching dish, furnishing the high nutritive 
value of grape-sugar. 

Grape-Nuts sold by grocers. 
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An Excellent Combination. 


The pleasant method and beneficial 
effects of the well known remedy, 
Syrup or Fies, manufactured by the 
CALIFORNIA Fie Syrup Co., illustrate 
the value of obtaining the liquid laxa- 
tive principles of plants known to be 
medicinally laxative and presenting 
them in the form most refreshing to the 
taste and acceptable to the system. It 
is the one perfect strengthening laxa- 
tive, cleansing the system effectually. 
dispelling colds, headaches and fevers 
gently yet promptly and enabling one 
to overcome habitual constipation per- 
manently. Its perfect freedom from 
every objectionable quality and sub- 
stance, and its acting on the kidneys, 
liver and bowels, without weakening 
or irritating them, make it the ideal 
laxative. 

In the process of manufacturing figs 
are used, as they are pleasant to the 
taste, but the suoticinss qualities of the 
remedy are obtained from senna and 
other aromatic plants, by a method 
known to the CALIFoRNIA Fie Syrup 
Co. only. In order to get its beneficial 
effects and to avoid imitations, please 
remember the full name of the Company 
printed on the front of every package. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. NEW YORE, N. Y. 
For sale by all Druggists.—Price 50c. per bottle 


AAAS ** | ing violent exercise, jarring, jolting, ete 





SA ti wit ek sreGMan st Lowe Me | Fo astic Hospital Belt. 





™ This belt gives absolute —_- 
port to the abdomen and is 

4 \ ater phd designed to re- 

iy Q ieve and correct weakness in 

that part. Itis greatly appre- 

ciated by patients recovering from 

operations for appendicitis, etec., and is 

invaluable in cases of navel rupture. It checks a ten- 
dency to corpulency and overcomes the dangers attend- 
i j i oven to 


| measure by hand, of elastic thread similar to that used 


a bottle of * | 


Fit 
taken. 


in our celebrated Elastic Stockings, only heavier. 
uaranteed if measurements are correctly 
Send for prices and self-measuring directions. 


CURTIS & SPINDELL CO., 40 Wyman Block, LYNN, MASS. 








When you 

buy an 

Organ 
buy an 


A full, round, sweet-toned reed instru- 

ment — made of experience, skill and the 

best of materials. Made to last a gener- 

ation and be sweet-toned all the time. 

Don’t waste time considering a mean, 

cheap organ. It isn’t musical. It can’t be. 
A new catalogue of new styles for Home and 


Chapel mailed free. A little book on Home 
Entertainments sent for two-cent stamp. 


ORGAN CO., 


Brattleboro, 
Vt. 

















SSSSSSSSSSSSR,, 
Comfortable Shoes, 
$4. 


Health=giving Shoes. 
Good fitting Shoes. 


Shoes that give you character. 
Send for Catalogue free. 


Ratston Health Shoe Makers, 


Campello, Mass. 


€€€€eeee 

Direct from 
the factory 
to the rider 
at WHOLESALE 


PRICES Ifyou 
want to save 





and ure &@ 
HIGH GRADE 
BICYCLE AT 
MANUFACTURER’S PRICE, write for cata- 
logue showing eight beautiful models with 
complete specifications. 


Repairs Free and 
Guarantee: no questionsasked' ‘{ 
ACME CYCLE CO., 334 Main Street, Elkhart, Ind. 








ALL WOOL MATERIAL 

















taeaname 
cf 
Tailor Made Suit$4.98 
Jacket slegnatiy oth lined, skirt 


Silk auperbly 
Lined Dahl's Celebrat Fast Color 
a atiead All-wool Fine Twilled Ladies’ 
ac Cloth; equal every way te others 
#10 Sulte. Choice of electric 
blue, navy blue or black color. 
SEND NO MONEY bet send 
ee this adv 
with color desired; give bust and 
waist measure, length of skirt 
(down front) from skirthand to 
bottom and we'll send the suit by 
express C.0.D. and allow you to 
try it on before you pay a 
eent. If found just as repre- 
sented, a perfect fit and worth 
every penny of $10.00, 

© express agent 
expressage. Pay nothing if 
unsatisfactory. 


THE SUIT 's made by exper 


tailors ove: 
designs drawn by that king of 
laJies' tailors, M. LaRochelle, from 
Dahl's Best All Wool Fast 


everywhere for its rich soft 
bloom and beautiful 
appearance. 

The Jacket is made in 
latest single-breasted style 
with tight-fitting back and 
new fashionable sleeves, it 














































fine satin bands, artistically 
double silk-stitehed and 







rea 

tiful colorings and exquisite designs. The Skirt 
endidly lined, has new fan back, nobby welted seams, 
r yards wide and hangs graceful and stylish; from start 
to finish the suit’s tailor-made and — ow a 

vertise epellant c n 
SILLY FOOLISH FIRMS suits as ‘“‘wool; they don't 
say All Wool as we do, but “wool” in order to mislead yon 
All Repellant cloth is shoddy and half cotton, its 
worthless. Order their suits and ours, then choose between 
them. Write for our Big Free Bargain Catalogue of 
other Suits, Skirts, Capes, Jacke 








ts, ete 
THE H. LOUIS VEHON CO., 155-157 W. Jackson8t., Chicago,Ill. 













among your friends. G 


with the wheel. 


= 


MR.*“ROSS TRACY. 








EARN 


Baker’s Teas, Extracts, Etc., 


psy King Bicycle earned by selling 150 lbs.; Gypsy Queen 

Bicycle 150 Ibs.; a trifle p Ladies’ and Gents’ Bicycles for sale of 125 or of 100 

Ibs.; Youths’ and Maidens’ Bicycles 90 lbs.; Boys’ and Girls’ Bicycles 75 lbs. 

This picture represents a bright young man of business, who writes as follows: 

“The goods and wheel, Gypsy King, arrived. 

For all those who wish good goods and kind treatment 
they should trade with W. G. Baker, a reliable firm 

ours truly, ROSS 

We also give Gold, Silver and Nickel Watches, Base Ball Goods, Lace 

Curtains and Chenille Portieres, Cameras, Gold Rings, Desks, Talking 

Machine, etc., as rewards to agents. 


Send postal to-day for Catalogue and full particulars. 


W. C. BAKER (Dept. Y), Springfield, Mass. 


a BICYCLE 


By a few weeks’ work selling 


I am very much pleased 


TRACY, OxForD, N. Y.” 
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Wool Soap 
Safety 


You can tell by the looks of Wool & 
Soap that it’s pure, and you’re sure - 
when you use Wool Soap that it’s ¢ 
pure. No deception about it. Just ¥ 


: 
: 





Swift and Company, Makers, 
Chicago 








Many heads and many hands combine to 
produce that marvel of scientific construc- 
tion and meqpanical skill—the 


Full Ruby Jeweled 
Elgin Watch. 


Each one has a life time of accurate service 
—a third of a century’s test has gained for 
it the title of 

**World’s Standard’’ Timepiece. 


An Elgin Watch al has the word “Elgin” 
engraved on the works —fully guaranteed. 























is superbly trimmed with | 


‘Saver Porte Taat Wears” 






Lotas 
Sugar Sheil 


Correct Silverware 


Correct in character, design and work- 
manship—is as necessary as dainty china 
or fine linen if you would have every- 
thing in good taste and harmony. 
Knives, forks, spoons and fancy pieces 
for table use will be correct if selected 


from goods stamped 
Rogers 


“IS47 Bros.” 


Remember ‘1847."" Send for Catalogue K. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO, Meripen, Conn. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere 











An Accurate 
Rnowledge 


of Distance 
is essential to the efficient 
use ofa wheel. If you doubt 
this, try a 







FOR A WEEK. It 
is the only accurate 
distance recorder 
for bicycles . 


CYCLOMETER 





Its merit has elim 
inated competition 
O¢ of modern 
cyclometers are 
VeederCyclometers 
Price, @1. 10,000 miles 
and repeat. Dust- 


action. On the*Trip 
Cyclometer, price @%,the 
small indicator can be set 
? back to zero separately, Mke 
n atem-settin watch, 
after each trip. Parts cannot 
become disarranged. Can 
not register falsely unless 
actually breken. ie 
springs. No delicate parts 
Made for 24 28. 
Booklet free. be and 80 inch’ Wreck’ 
VEEDER MFG. CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 




















The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
$1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for fi.ro—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriver directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, whew sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office M mey-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen.. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paperis sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








SICK-ROOM ETIQUETTE. 


is only in extreme cases 
and at inopportune times 
that visitors are excluded 
from the sick-room—the 
tedium of confinement is 
relievedeso much by the 
smiling countenance and 
cheery word of a friend. 

It may seem almost 
superfluous to offer any 
suggestions as to the 
means of making a call 
upon the sick acceptable, 
yet “oftentimes we do offend where most we wish 
to please.” How many, even among those who 
are the promptest to discharge their duty in such 
cases, are so welcome that their return is awaited 
with eagerness? 

The failure, or partial failure, of such well- 
meaning persons may arise from the fact that the 
sense of duty which has prompted the visit is 
allowed to make itself too apparent. Calling upon 
the sick is by no means the pléasantest of tasks, 
and it is not to be wondered at, perhaps, if the 
duty is sometimes put off until delay is no longer 
excusable. 

If so much hesitancy is felt, a delicate dish or a 
few choice flowers, accompanied by a note kindly 
worded and delivered in person, will relieve the 
embarrassment and show the good wishes of the 
caller. | 

It is hardly necessary to say that in the sick- 
room itself sympathy ought not to be carried to 
the point of evident anxiety. Courage and hope 
for a better day are what the sick one most 
requires, and the face of the visitor is sure to be 
scanned Jor a trace of disappointment or alarm. 
It is easy to inspire confidence by the look and 
by the grasp of the hand, and no medicine is 
better. 

There is an easy manner, also, which is admira- 
ble in itself, and which relieves the constraint 
that the sick one may naturally feel in not being 
able properly to care for guests. 

The outer wraps have of course been removed 
before entering the room, and it is not imperative 
to wait for an invitation to be seated. Above all, 
be seated comfortably. For a visitor to be, or to 
seem, uncomfortable is to ensure the discomfort 
of the others in the room. 

It is never admissible to sit on the edge of the 
bed, or to touch the bed inany way. The nervous 
organism is made oversensitive by disease, and 
every jar is intensified. 

Let the visitor draw as near the bed as possible 
without being in contact with it, sit where the 
features may be seen easily, listen attentively to 
every remark, sympathize with every complaint, 
and spin a bit of gossip or tell a little story. 
Then, when ten minutes have gone, let her pass 
softly out with a cheery good-by and a gentle 
caress, and there is every probability that the 
visit will prove a blessing and its repetition be 
eagerly awaited. 

——_@—_——_ 





A CLOCK THAT ASKS TO BE 
WOUND UP. 


A scientific exchange contains an account of a 
recently patented invention which may prove to 
be something more than a toy, since a clock 
which will remind its owner that it needs to be 
wound up may some time save him from missing 
a train, on the taking of which important interests 
depend. 

It is fairly easy to remember to wind a clock or 
a watch which must be wound every twenty-four 
hours, because the mind falls readily into a 
diurnal habit. To get the mind into a regular 
seven- or eight-day cycle of habit is not so easy; 
and not infrequently it happens that the clock is 
forgotten on Saturday night, or Monday morning, 
or at whatever hour and day family custom has 
assigned to the winding. Then the clock stops, 
and everything in that house “gangs aglee.” 

Perceiving this tact, a Pennsylvania inventor 
has patented a very simple device, which, when a 
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clock has gone on to a certain stage in its seven- 
day career, releases an indicator, at other times 
concealed, and this indicator falls so that it comes 
prominently into view through an orifice. On it 
are the words, ‘‘Please wind.” 

This is a direct reminder which can hardly 
be overlooked. When the clock is wound, the 
indicator disappears until it is again wanted. 





A GALLANT SMALL BOY. 


A heroie rescue was performed lately in San 
Francisco by a boy only eight years old. The 
San Bruno Hotel had taken fire, and the flames 
were not discovered until it was too late to save 
the building, or, as it afterward turned out, to get 
out of it all its inmates. 


While the fire was raging little Theodore Steiner, 
eight years old, the son of the proprietor of the 
hotel, learned that a baby, a year old, the child of 
one of the guests, had been left in an upper room. 
Theodore did not wait to apprise some older 
person of this fact; he acted instantly on his own 


responsibility. 

Rushing up the stairs in the midst of fire and 
smoke, he usopeceree from the view of the 
bystanders, At that very moment the wails 
began to totter. Those who had seen the boy 
enter gave him up for lost. He was, indeed, gone 
a surprisingly long time, but ye at the very 
last moment when it would have been possible 
for any one to come out of the building alive, 
he emerged, bearing the baby in his arms. He 
had rescued it from what in a moment more 
would have been death. 





RUSH OF BLOOD TO THE FACE. 


Judge Blank was ina reminiscent mood. ‘Ah, 
yes,” he said. “Sleigh-riding in those old days 
was different from what itis now. We didn’t use 
a sleigh, in fact. 


“It was usually a bob-sled, or a pair of bob- 
sleds,” he proceeded, “with a wagon-bed for a 
body, filled with straw, and we sat down in the 
straw, ten or a dozen of us,—it was always even 
numbers, mind you,—with a discreet farm-hand 
for a driver. 

“We didn’t care how cold it was. We bowled 
along mesriy ove the country roads, and if we 
hadn’t sleigh-bells enough, we used cow-bells. 
Race? Yes, we used to race sometimes. 

“It was during one of those old-fashioned, 
country bob-sled rides, by the way, that I won 
my wife. The moon went behind a cloud, and 
I asked the fateful question in a whisper. But I 
must have been blushing fearfully.” 

. so 


“Because I froze my feet!” 


TAKING NO RISKS. 


A Columbia Heights woman, who is vouched 
for by the Washington Post as exceedingly fond 
of animals, had an odd experience with one—or 
two—while waiting at a city railway station for a 
belated train. 


In the seat next to her sat a small dog, who 
evidently belonged to an elaborately dressed 
woman in the seat it beyond. 

He was a friendly little dog, and looked up at 
the Columbia Heights woman with a wag of his 
tail, which was an outward and visible sign of a 
desire to make friends. She leaned down and 
patted him on the head. 

His elaborately dressed mistress immediately 
reached out and took her precious pet into her 


lap. 
Ppardon me,” said she, apologetically, “but my 
dog is not allowed to kiss strangers.” 


WELL DONE. 


Recently a boat’s crew from a wrecked steam- 
ship were driven about at the mercy of the sea. 
A gale was blowing, it was bitterly cold, and 
the suffering of the poor men was beyond descrip- 
tion. 


Their hands and feet were frost-bitten, and 
finally, crazed with cold and pain, some of the 
men wished to commit suicide. Then Sailor 
Green, although suffering us much as the rest. 
encouraged them. All through the terrible night 
he told funny stories, sang cheerful songs, and 
kept up the spirits of his companions by every 
possible means. In the morning he and his com- 
panions were rescued. 


This man, undaunted,—although wet, hungry, | 
benumbed and exhausted,—and thinking in bis | 


extremity not of himself, but of his comrades, 
teaches a lesson that is worth remembering. 


A DISTANT BROTHER. 


A Boston woman had a servant named Norah, 
a rosy-cheeked girl, who received frequent calls 
from a young man, of whom she often spoke as 
“me brother.” The consternation of her mistress 
may be guessed when one day Norah announced 
that she was soon to marry the stalwart “Tim.” 


“What do you mean, Norah?” demanded the 
lady, feeling that a poor trick had been played 
upon her. “You’ve always spoken of Tim as 
your brother to me.” 

“Yis, ma’am,” said the blushing Norah. “I 
always thought of him so, ma’am, whiles he was 
making up his mind; but he’s been so bowld as 
to remind me, ma’am, that he’s only me brother- 
in-law’s brother, afther all!” 


NO RECIPROCITY. 


Experiences like this are not, strictly speaking, 
unusual: 


“Hopkins is the meanest man on earth.” 
“Wh b ahd 


“I rode down-town with him this morning, and 
let him tell me_all about his sufferings with the 
grip, but when I began to tell mine, he got off the 
ear.”’—Chicago Record. 


A LITTLE girl who was being taken into the 
country for a day’s outing by the Chicago Vaca- 
tion School Committee was observed to be very 
sedate as she sat in the open street-car. “Have 

ou ever had a ride on the cars before?” the 

acher asked. “Yes, I’ve hitched, but I never 
Sat up straight like this before,” she answered. 
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“‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- | fF 


frice’’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. (Adv. 











Will he Paint 


QGTAMPS! Album and 1899 illus. list free! Agts. wtd. 
~ 50%. 100diff. stamps 10c. L, B. Dover & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 









Wherever the pain may be, 


there is the place for an 


Allcock’s trsnr 


It never fails to perform its work 
quickly and effectually, and more 
than that, it 


Does its work while you do yours. 


a 

It should if it is made of the right ma- 
terial. Hammar Paint is guaranteed not to 
crack, peel, blister or chip for 5 years, or we 
will refund your paint cost in cash. 

Pure white lead will not last half so long. It 
is poorly made nowadays and dissolves the 
linseed oil. That's why it rubs and washes off so 
soon. Besides, there is good reason that there 
should be an equal advance in paint as well as in 
other things of this progressive age. White lead 
is a back number. here are other better and 
more durable paint materials. 

Our booklet, ‘‘ Truth About House Paint,”’ tells 
about it,—it is free,—also 
t,o0o practical painters’ 
testimonials. 


CMM CT" 
“nl 


NOT READY MIXED 


Beware of the many imitations made 
to sell on the reputation of ‘‘ Allcock’s.”’ 
When you buy Allcock’s you obtain 
absolutely the best plaster made. 


In the Dark 
Safety Pins 


Work as easily as in the light. They fasten 
from either side, but cannot slip through. 





Stewart’s 
Duplex 













NOTICE THE GUARD 


on the inside of spring positively prevents tearing the 
fabric. If your dealer will not supply you, send 3 
two-cent stamps for samples of 12 assorted sizes. 


Made in Nickel and Jet Black. 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co., Box 55, Bloomfield,N.J. 
Also Makers of “Holdfast” Hairpins. \ 


is the perfection of 27 years’ experience in making 
paint. Itis ground very thick. You add linseed 
oil, gallon to gallon, making pure paint for $1.20 per 
gallon—saving 25 per cent. of your paint cost. 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS—THEY ARE FREE. 
F. HAMMAR PAINT CO., 1219 Spruce St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Best... 
Selling Wheel. 


OBODY wants a poor wheel at 
any price, but thousands are 
looking for a high-grade wheel at a 
low figure. There has never been 
anything fancy about CRESCENT 
prices, but the wheel itself has 
proven more than fancy painted it. 
The record, the quality, and the 
price keep CRESCENTS spinning. 


We should like to send you our 
Catalogue No. 9, containing 


CRESCENT) 


BICYCLES 


a ‘Model? *3 5:0 


or: aes $9500 


** Care of the wires Free. Gane ah 60:2 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, Chicago and New York. 
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Looks like silk, 
wears better. 











If your dry-goods store does not have genuine Nearsilk, price 25c., write to 
the NEARSILK COMPANY, P. O. Box 230, New York, and we will forward you 
a sample card of Nearsilk and the information where you can purchase same. 
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§ S, mixed, and Stamp Collector, 
Bee OLUMBIAN STAMP CO., Enington, Mass. 
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EASY LETTERING, A System of, 26 pages of Al- UP-TO-DATE 
habets, cloth, t ail, 50c. es P 
Spon & Chamberlain, 2 Cortlandt, New York. | Shoe Repairing Kit. 









300 UALITY White Envelopes with 
5 pone A in corner, 10c., post-paid ; i” 35c. 
HAMPDEN MFG. CO., Box 174, BOSTON, MASS. 


Taught Practically 

and offices supplied 

withoperators bythe 
USIN 














WANTED. Complete Volumes or Odd Numbers | 0" receipt of $1.00 we will send 
of The Youth’s Companion ag to 1868. Write full J this complete Home Shoe 
particulars to E. A. MELENDY, . Londonderry, Vermont. | Repairing Outfit’’ (i> 

- pieces) packed in wood- 

CARDS ge Up-to-date Visiting-Cards, en box to any address 

nely printed, D d -§- seme a ss 

® num Card-case for 2c. Agents’ sam- |‘ New England,wepre 


ples for stamp. Severance Printing Co., 80. Hanover, Mass, § Paying freight charges. 
Will refund money if 











ALBANY BUSINESS 
Tty COLLEGE, Albany, N. 
Y¥. Send for catalogue. 


BOYS and GIRLS f¢ Sct 
ing 36 bottles of ELEC IC LUSTRE 
STOVE POLISH at 15c. per bottle. This 

olish does not take fire; no smell or 
dusts does not stain the hands; one coat 
covers any old stove black. Instructions for 
selling free on application. When you have 
taken 36 orders, mail us the $5.40, send the 
names of the grocerymen and stove dealers 
iu your town, and we atonce send you cam- 
era and polish, freight or express prepaid. 


YOUNG & FRENCH, 218 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 








A Genuine ®5.00 


THIS IS OUR GIFT. 
Sunart Jr. Camera, 
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: Does Your Head Ache ?: 


“With a box of Nervease 
Headache Powders in my 
pocket I can bid defiance 
to headaches. One little 

Powder on my tongue 
and in 5 minutes my 
headache is a thing of 
the past. 

F. G. BARRY, 
Editor of Department of 
Travel and Recreation, 

eview of Reviews.” 


NERVEASE 


Cures most Headaches in 5 minutes. 
25 cents. 5 boxes, $1.00. Sample size, 10 cents. 
All druggists oe mail prene 1. 
NERVEASE COMPANY, Boston. 
RREKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKhKKhhhhhhk 
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SPAN4ASH-AMERICAN WAR 


Souvenir Spoon Free. 













This Spoon is our own aportal design. No ad- 
vertising appears on it. It is ex- 
uisitely engraved, ———_ 

the principal events and herees o 
the war. A rare historical souve- 
nir whose vaiue will increase 
with time. it cannot be purchased 
but is sent FREE on receipt of 
a two-cent stamp and Four ‘Trade- 
Marks cut from packages of 


BURNHAWM’S HASTY JELLYCON. 
This Package ~ Makes This 


InOne 
No 
Cooking! 


Lemen. Orange. Raspberry, Strawberry, Calf’s- 
Foot Wild Cherry. Delicious and tempting 
desserts er table jellies. Absolutely pure. 

‘or Sale by all Grocers. 


E. $. BURNHAM CO., Mfrs., 53 Gansevoort St., New York. 


































Mix in their food a small / 

quantity of Skeridan’s Condition 
Powder twice a week, gradually 
increasing the amount until the 
pullets come to laying maturity. 


The SECRET 
of SUCCESS 


in raising poultry for profit fies in 
the use of Sheridan’s Condition 
Powder, as thousands can testify. 
In use over thirty years. 


Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Feed Dealers or 
by mail. 25c. a package, 5 for $1. Large 
2-Ib. can $1.20. 6 cans $5. Exp. paid. 


I. S. JOHNSON & COMPANY, 


23 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 
Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 































FINBERG’S uit, [UBTODATE 
MENTHOL INHALER.|>==== 




















Instantly relieves a tired or aching 
head, influenza, sore throat, catarrh, 
asthma and hay-fever. 

Superior to anything in its convenience 
and curative powers. Cut shows two- 
thirds actual size. Carried in pocket 
just as you see it. 





Sold by druggists or mailed for 
in United States postage-stamps. I 0 cts. 


JOSEPH FINBERG & CO.,Dept.4, Attleboro, Mass. 


| Tis Metal Bed 


nson’s #7 Barley, 
Over Seventy Years’ Reputation. 
Sold by Druggists and Grocers. 


ONE-POUND CANS 25 CENTS. 
Manufactured by proprietors of 
KEEN’S ENGLISH MUSTARD. 


a@~ For free circular address James A. Hayes & Co., 
Importers, 9 Commercial St., Boston, Mass. 















brass trimmed and best 
woven wire springs, or 
a Morris Chair, Luxu- 
rious Couch, Gold or 
Silver Watch, Ladies’ 
Rocker, Sideboard, Par- 
lor Desk or Bicycle, 


Given Away 


with a #12 assortment of 































The famous oolong tea 
imported by Chase & San- 


ms BUBIERS LAXATIVE SALZ ‘ born, called Orloff, is noted 
MEALINE SOAP, ; Stim 3) for its delicious lilac flavor, 










CURES , ’ PER , 
jpation mia 2} so sought after by many 
(ons! P oem 3) tea drinkers. 
In fact, experts say all of 


Tar Seem, Laundry Soap, Cleanall, Perfumes, Ete. 
Any combination you want. 


Keep what you want and sell the rest. 
Premium shipped with Soap, 30 days for remittance. 
Send 4 cents in stamps for illustrated circular and 
cake of Mealine Soap or sample of perfume. 


MEALINE COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 
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YOUR ORVGGIST SELLS IT r Chase & Sanborn’s 
Bubier Laboratory Co. n, Mass. 
Package Teas 













Lyn 
will send free their valuable boo let,“ How to | 
Cure Constipation,” with testimonials. 
Beet GER: Tio AE ee 


 CRESCO 



























are superior. 
Each brand is the best in 
its class, and being sold only 

















— ti) in pound and_half-pound 
a” Wf air-tight packages, retain 
fitting their full strength and aro- 
‘Corset ma, which is not the case 
that with teas sold in bulk. 

} cannot One pound makes over 200 cups. 
break 

at 

the waist. 


‘ Disconnected 
in front at 

» Walst Line 
) and with 

) Hip Lacing 
§ which combined 
make it fit any 
figure perfectly 


ae ¢ ig 
Ea ¥ - He 2 with entire comfort, 
Q and render the usual 


breaking at the waist line and hip impossible. 

FEEDS THE BODY AND THE BRAIN. } There tn nothing in Corsetdom to compare with it. 

Unequalleda for Children sk your dealer for a CRESC®@, or we will send a 

- ° long, short or medium waist as desired, in white or 
Extremely Delicate. drab, on receipt of price, $1.00, postpaid. 


Delicious and Nutritious. 
At Ali Grocers. Cut of Bear on Every Package. | |) MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


LOWELL TEXTILE SCHOOL. 


WM. W. CROSBY, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 


i Cotton, Woolen and Worsted 
Spinning. Designing. Weaving. 
Chemistry and Dyeing. Decora- 
tive Art. Special Course in 
Art and Textile Design for 
Women. Day and Night Sessions. 
Entrance examinations Thurs- 
day, June 1. Fall Term opens 
October 3, 1899. Register now. 


Catalogue Sent Free. 
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deed, is the Gill Pies thing 
in sarin and reiabing basil 
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For the 





Complexion. | 


A lady writes from 
Brattleboro, Vt. : 


“I received the bottle of 
Royal Pearl and am much 








Teall 


A lady writes from 
Louisville, Ky. : 


“Through one of your de- 


pleased with it. ; lighted patrons I learn of 
Another lady writes from your wonderful face prepara- 
Fayville, N : tion, Royal Pearl; please send 


“I am delighted with Royal Pearl.” me one bottle.” 

Royal Pearl removes freckles, tau and moth patches like magic. Cures pimples, 
eradicates blackheads, removes blotches. Restores oily, sallow skin to fresh, 
youthful brilliancy, and we warrant it not to be injurious. Hundreds of ladies have 
responded to our offer of a Small Bottle FREE, — 5 , and after seeing 
the wonderful effects following its use praise Royal Pearl most generously. Of 
course facial blemishes and imperfections in the skin that have been there for years 
cannot be cured in a day, but Royal Pearl takes hold and begins the work of eradica- 
tion as nothing has ever done before. Try it at our expense. Send for the free bottle. 

For Sale at All Druggists’. 


The H. R. HALE CO., Sole Proprietors, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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The word ‘“‘TYRIAN” on Rubber Goods is a Guarantee of their Quality. 


“TTRIAN' 








Plant Sprinkler. Combination Fountain Syringe 
at and Hot Water Bottle. 
yy OSs 
tio. 
a ie \ | With the 
Ny. FE || “Globe Spray” 
See SS Vaginal Pipe. 
ust Like Rain. = 
You can sprinkle your plants or flowers | Five Hard Rubber. 
very quickly, without injuring them or Pipes. 
soaking the earth, and without soiling Holds 20 
everything else near. : 
se ete ee See tec bow neck peel pack forte ete | tS Se Edom dretteeee. 





Some TOMIZERS. YRINGES. IPPLES. 
PECIALTIES. IR GOODS. HEETING. URSING BOTTLES. 


Under our Trade-Mark ‘“‘ TYRIAN ”’ we manufacture a full line of Druggist’s Rubber Goods. 
TYER RUBBER COMPANY, Andover, Mass. 


Our Pamphlet 
WORTH READING,” Free. 








Blue Print Decorations | 














are quite the rage, just now, especially 
among college men and women. 
The rich dark blue effects of 


OPT 


Quick-Printing 
Blue Print Paper 


are what have made it so popular. Prints bright and sharp, 
not the dull flat finish, so common with other blue print 
papers. Opto is put up in sealed tin cans and we guar- 
antee every sheet. Your dealer.can supply you; if not, 
order by mail, Special, any size, up to and including 
4x5, sent for ten 2c. stamps. 

Lioyd’s Photographic Encyclopedia (300 pages) contains 
our complete Instruction Book; Lloyd’s Record Book, for 
timing and recording ——— correctly ; over 200 valu- 
able tested formule ; and Illustrated Catalogue of every- 
thing pertaining to Photography. Our discount sheet 
accompanies each one, giving lowest possible prices. 











Sent for ten 2-cent stamps. 
ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., 323 Washington St., Boston. 
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Hang it on a nail over the wash bench. 
Always handy. Can’t break, spill or freeze, like the old 
bottle blue. No muss: Will not injure the most 
delicate fabrics. Try it next time you buy. 

Costs less than a cent a week. 
Your Grocer has it. 5 or 10-cent Books. 


EC NK COMPANY, Boston. : 
eee CEE CCK EEE ECEE eecececceceecececeecececee” 
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Glen woo 


THE OVEN is protected by asbestos. 
It holds the heat, keeps the temperature very 
even, and savesan astonishing amount of fuel. 


THE OVEN is perfectly square and 
very deep, giving nearly double the usual 
room. - 


THE OVEN is lighted at the back, 
and both the oven bottom and top may be 
removed without the help of a stove-dealer. 


_ THE OVEN HEAT is registered by 
a little pointer in plain sight on oven door. 


THE BROILER. DOOR swings 
down entirely out of the way of the hand that 
holds the broiler, and prevents any danger 
of burning the knuckles on the edge of door. 


THE ASH PAN fits absolutely tight 
in the hearth, which overcomes that 
distressing nuisance of ashes falling 

over the sides and accumulating 
beneath, so often experienced with a 
loose-fitting pan. 


The Glenwood Home Grand 
Is now on exhibition at your local 
dealer’s. Call and examine it your- 


self. We send handsome books on 
Glenwood Ranges and Heaters FREE. 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 








